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“Liberia as 


« Liperta as | Founp It, in 1858.” | 
By Rev. Alexander M. Cowan, | 
Agent of Kentucky Colonization | 
Society. Frankfort, Ky., A. G.| 
Hodges, Printer. 

The venerable author of this work | 
has dedicated his best energies, for’ 
twelve years, to the cause of African 
Colonization. As Agent of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, he | 
felt the want of more accurate in-| 
formation concerning Liberia, and | 
therefore visited this Republic in the 
Mary C. Stevens on her last voyage, | 
and during the six weeks she re-| 
mained upon the coast, diligently, 
examined her settlements, institu: | 
tions, agriculture, and commerce, | 
the entire condition and prospects | 
of her people; and the work befo e. 
us is a journal of his daily observa. 
tions, and of the conclusions to which 
in consequence he came. In his 
preface he says: 


«* Whether 1 have done justice to the 
Liberians in my statements of themselves 
and their country, and have regarded the 
expediency and welfare of the black peo- 
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home, can also be correctly determined on 
if the reader will decide with the same 
character of candor that the writer has 
used in writing. Both sides of the At- 
lanti¢ ocean demand candor and truthful- 
ness in stating and in examining the facts 
pertaining to Liberia, For the colored 
man’s future interest, who is dwelling in 
this country, is to be faithfully r ed, 
as well as Africa’s civilization. The 
minutiz of information is therefore given, 
that the colored man’s choice may be made 
to his satisfaction, if he puts his foot on 
Liberia’s shore as his home. He is told 
what he will find in Liberia, without any 
fear of its being contradicted by his own 
examination, or that of another, in what 
pertains to his state as a free man; and a 
man, that has claims upon the soil he 
makes his home, to give to him and his 
family a good support as the returns of his 
industry.”’ 


The author is entitled to great 
credit for the candor, zeal, industry 
and rigid integrity with which he 
urged his inquiries and examina- 
tions, and for the prompt manner in 
which he has recorded and publish- 
ed them in this work. It contains 
a vast number of interesting facts. 
Hardly a question ever presents it- 
self to the mind of a free colored 
man in regard to Liberia, to which 
our author has not supplied an an- 
\swer. We can now only invite 
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public attention to this work, and 
to the Reflections of the author at 
ns close. Other valuable extracts 


may appear hereafter in this Journal. 


‘© f, Liberia is the only free black Re- 
publie in the world. It spreads over its 
citizens a constitution that gives to them 
= rights, and sustains common school 

ucation, and recognizes the impress of 
christianity by an open bible to them. 
is in possession of every niaterial to make 
Ita wise, prosperous, rich, strong, popu- 
Jous, moral and christian nation, of one 
homogeneous people. Her accessions of 
citizens from abroad must be by the law 
of climate of their own distinct branch of 
the human family; and they mast be moved 
by the same considerations to make it their 
home that influence every present settler 
to cast his lot there. And every native 
within her territorial jurisdiction, who em- 
braces christianity, will most naturally be- 
come its citizen, and will kindly and readi- 
ly coalesce as a citizen of the one great 
common country of his race. Al! will be 
of one blood, one religion, and one intent 
in being a mation. It is settled, in this the 


day of the infancy of the Republic, that it 
mever can be possessed by another race of peo- 


ple. It is therefore a great reservoir open- 
ed up to the scattered Africans who are 
free from human bondage, to gather and 
have a name that is above every name, 
that is now by common parlance attached 
to them. 

** Phe civil government is adapted to the 
habits of her present citizens, and those 
who shal! seek citizenship there. Their 
habits and associations revolt against a 
monarchical government—a one black man 
power. The laws meet the socia!, moral, 
and political interests of this race of peo- 
= In the commencement of their civil 

ife they meet with influences that radical- 
ly remove old established and long prac- 
ticed customs, adapted to, and growing 
out of the relations they sustain while 
living in the United States. Every new- 
comer discovers on his landing in Liberia 
this is the free country I had had stated to 
me before | left the United States. Caste 
cannot exist there, but that which grows 
out of wealth. And this will always be 
limited to a few, and be as transitory as 
the stay of an eagle on the towering oak, 
which soon takes wings and flies away. 
It isa — that this year’s poor may 
eceupy by prosperity the next year. There 
is no entailment of property, mor title, nor 
standing of families there. Every man is 


the maker of his own position in society. | 


There is no black, nor mulatto; no free 
borm, nor emancipated slave; no north or 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line as to the 
election of of ce, civil, political, or eccle- 
stastical. Fitness for the station is the 
pomt to be krown. 

**2. Liberia is in her infancy in govern- 
ment and internal resources for national 
support. Some of her men have been ed- 
ucated in the United States; but she hae 
many other men who take an active part 
in giving a forming and permanent char- 
acter to her civil and political institutions, 
These nren are self-educated men in Libe- 
ria. They are, it is true, novices in their 
national knowledge and civil practice; but 
they have shown they are men of discre- 
tion, of good judgment, and men who feel 
their responsibility to their country. As 
they find themselves deficient in knowledge 
of mational affairs, they apply themselves 
to the study of those branches of it that 
their respective minds desire to know for 
the good of the Republic. This practice 
enables them to meet the exigencies of the 
nation as they occur. More talent will be 
yearly developed, as more demands shall 
be made on increased well-informed intel- 
jects, through her schools of learning. 
The advances made by Liberia are proofs 
of what I state. It is true there are those 
who have aptness of speech, with the bow 
and smile that commends a candidate for 
office to many voters; but I hope there is 
sufficient good common sense among the 
people to keep that class in abeyance as to 
their ruling the land. Still the prayer is 
needed there, that is very necessary in the 
United States: O, God, ‘ give her counse)- 
lors wisdom and her exactors righteous- 
ness.’ 

‘** 3, The soil of Liberia can furnish an 
abundance of food, and valuable produc- 
tions to any amount of settlers. She can, 
without war, enlarge her territorial pos- 
sessions back from the coast, and get 
nearer to natives more agricultural in their 
pursuits than those are who are living 
within her present limite. That the great 
body of the Liberians eat every day ani- 
mal food, [ do not believe; nor do | be- 
lieve that those now living on town lots, 
with no other land to cultivate, and de- 
pending on the productions of those lots, 
can raise enough to buy salt or fresh pro- 
visions for their daily wants. But this is 
not the fault of the country, It is the re- 
sult of the policy of the peop'e in making 
their settlements. It is my opinion that 
four thousand of the population of Liberia 
are living on quarter acre lots. The pro- 
portion of this number, who are merchants 
and mechanics, is comparatively so smal! 
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that we are constrained to say that the 
majority of the people, by their own act, 
or the policy of the government, (shall the 
American Society bear its part?) have 
placed themselves in a position that their 
comfort and wealth on the one hand, and 
the growth and strength of Liberia on the 
other hand, did not require. And as to 
the balance of the population, three thous- 
and six hundred and twenty-one, they ere 
on farm land, farming with the hoe and 
bill-hook, on an average of three to four 
acres to each farm. Why there is not an 
abundance of meat, and to spare, is to be 
learnt from this statement. Of course 
there are some there who write home and 
ask for bacon and four to be sent to them; 
but we repeat it, the fault lies not on the 
sol and water of Liberia. {t is my de- 
liberate opinion that Liberia can give an 
industrious emigrant, before the close of 
his first year’s residence, a fair commence- 
ment to have animal food as his diet, as 
any other new country furnishes to her 
new settlers; and his ability will increase 
every year to have it, as he and his family 
shall need it. If it be not so with him, he 
is lazy, or lacks in judgment in managing 
his time and his means, or a numerous 
family cripples his efforts. So far as the 
country is concerned, she can receive five 
thousand industrious emigrants a year, 
and give to them good land on which they 
can establish good homes—land where 
they can acclimate with fair prospects of 
going through the trial of the African 
fever. Other places can be opened up, 


and be ready for the occupancy of other | 


emigrants. The question is not, is the 
land capable of giving such a number of 
industrious emigrants a good support and 
a pleasant home? The questions are, is 
the American Society able to command 
means to get such a number to Liberia in 
a year, and support them the six months 


after their arrival there, and properly lo- | 
‘cate them in buildings suitable to accli- | 
mate? and is there no danger that Liberia | 
might possibly feel too great a pressure of | 


suck a number annually on her polls to 


keep the helm of State in the hands of her | 
| of Fores 
_tion of 


old experienced citizens? These are the 
questions to decide on the policy of such 


an yearly emigration, There is no lack } 


of medical aid to be distributed to meet 
the emigrants in their acclimating process. 
They have now the medical library in 
Liberia which was given by the late Dr. 
Kitteridge, of New Hampshire; and an- 
other medical library of the late Dr. John 
Allen, of Shelby county, Ky., is to be 
sent to Liberia. We have stated what an 
industrious emigrant can have at the close 


| the words of truth and soberness. 
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of his first year’s residence, and what the 
years following. Can the civilized werld 
be annually glutted with ginger, arrow~- 
root, ground nuts and indigo? Can the 
coffee tree fail to bring its annual yield for 
exportation? Can the palm nut gath- 
ered as the stones of the streets, to make 
the oil that all the world will buy? Can 
the cam wood be gathered from the forests 
by the axe, for the same world to have the 
best red dye-wood it can have? Let only 
these enumerated articles receive the in 
fluence of industry, guided by judgment 
in the use of beasts of burden, proper tools 
and machinery, and what an exporting 
country Liberia can be? Let her rise in 
numbers, and in the strength of numbers 
to thus export year after year, and she 
may keep her cattle, her corn, her rice, 
her sugar, her cotton, her cocoa, her cas- 
sada, her eddoes, her yams, her sweet 
potatoes, her garden productions, as beans, 
tomatoes, &c., with all her variety of trop+ 
ical fruits, for her own population, and 
those of the shipping which come to her 
coast for her exports. Much thought of 
Liberia has not made me mad. I 


4 - As she 
now is, she cannot do it. She is deficient 
in labor on her land. Many of the state- 
ments we have had about her agricultural 
state, have been too high colored. The ex 
ports of Liberian labor, the absence of the 
plow, the uninclosed farms, and the num- 
ber of acres cultivated, prove her 
deficiency in doing oo to themselves, 
and to the soil of Liberia. 

«4. Liberia is sustained by labor that 
is foreign. The American lonization 
Society places on her shores her citizens, 
supports them for six months, attends 
them, when sick, for six months, by paid 
physicians and nurses, buries the dead of 
the six months, pays for the survey of 
land drawn by the emigrants, buys her 
territory of the natives, gives the govern- 
ment the right to sell '@ to increase her 
treasyry, and pays the expense of agencies 
to superintend these matters, except that of 


| the sales of Jands. The Episcopal, Ba: 
opal, Bapt- 


ist, Methodist, and Presbyterion 
Missions, furnish the la- 
iberia with the Christian Minis. 
try, and teachers of common and high 
schools. These Boards ex ed in Li- 
beria, in 1857, over ,000. Three- 
fourths of the sum the Liberians received 
in the moral and pecuniary benefit of it. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states in 
his annual ined by 
e and the export duty, was 
$25,625.25—very near two-thirds of the 
reliable revenue of Liberia. But this sum 
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is from the labor of the natives. Is there {| I found the question well balanced in the 
another nation that gets its national sup- || minds of some, what is it best to raise te 
port as Liberia receives hers? She has no ‘make it easier for me to get a support? 
weight bearing on her, whereby she feels | The man is not perplexed in mind that a 
the necessity of industry for her self-support. | yoke of oxen.and a plow would open up 
As a nation, she may be said to live by | Gi way to farming, or that if he had a 
the labor of foreigners. She is this day not | coffee orchard, he would have a certain 
walking alone. She wants for nothing as | income from his land. The question for 
to extent of land, or for products that are || him to solve is, who will buy my arrow- 
Feliable or easy of cultivation. Whatdoes | root and ginger, and give me the cash to 
she grow, that the labor for it is by the || buy my oxen and plow, and coffee plants? 
aweat ofthe brow? Thestatisties furnish- || Here is the shoal that many want to get 
ed of exports show a regular falling off in || over. This is a subject I have talked aver 
the last four years. This is not owing to | with farmers in Liberia. At first, my 
a want of demand for palm-oil, The Earl || amazement at their farming, and at what 
of Clarendon stated, in November, 1857, || the land would give in repay, when prop- 
in the House of Commons, in England, || erly cultivated, Jed me to censure them. 
that the palm trade at Lagos has increased || But the more [ considered their position, 
fifty per cent., and now amounted to |! lessened my censure. Barter will keep 
£2,000,000 a year. 1 learned in Monro- || the farmers down in Liberia. Money for 
via that the steamers touching there month- || what can be exported, is what the people 
ly were in part !oaded with cotton shipped || need in Liberia, to have exports brought 
at Lagos for England. I know that it is || into market. Hereistherub,. Who will 
the British capital that brings the native || remove the cause? Good policy requires 
labor, romhen g over a great territory far || that special attention should be paid to the 
beck into the interior, to Lagos, for her || expenditure of money belonging to some 
shipping to take away to England; while || emancipated servants going to Liberia. It 
the Liberians have not capital thus to use. | is not every such emigrant that should 
But right and candor requires us to put an || have the disposal of his money in Balti- 
honorable and true expose of her position ! more, or afier landing in Liberia, Such 
before the mind of herself as well as the || persons should have their money placed in 
American reader. It is true, if 1 may so || the hands of a judicious man, and one 
express myself, she has but arisen to stand || who is trustworthy, and who lives in or 
on her feet. The revenue fromher own pro- || near to the settlement the emigrant settles 
ductions, last year, was but four dollars and | in. Such a person should advise with the 
sixty-five cenis! ‘What thinkest thou, | emigrant to use his own labor in clearing 
Simon? Of whom do the kings of the || his land, putting up his house, and in 
earth take custom or tribute ?—of their own |; planting out his farm, that his money may 
children or of strangers? Peter saith, of || be the less drawn on for these things. But 
strangers.” The practice of Liberia says, | if he will not, by his own labor, assist, let 
‘the children are free.’ No. Liberia || these things be done with his money, and 
must change her system of agriculture. the wife and children be placed, as soen as 
She must have more of her popuiation on || possible, in the house. Then the rations 
farming land. She must introduce other || of the family can be drawn; and, like the 
implements of husbandry. She must in- || North Carolina woman, they have some- 
troduce a system of taxation on the prop- | thing from the land that will assist the 
erty of her citizens. I am sensible there | family to live. This friend acts in what 
is a very perceptible difference in the Li- || will be a profitable investment on the land. 
berians on) their farm lands, in getting a | Such an individual should be required to 
living, and having wherewith to be taxed, || make a report at the end of the six months 
to add to a State revenue. The difference || to the American Society, through the Pro- 
is seen in their industry, their judgment in | bate Court of the county he resides in, 
things raised, and their discretion in using | how he has expended the money; and the 
theirmeans All have to clear lands, build | American Society should forward the re- 
houses, and cultivate the ground; butsome || port, or a copy of it, to the State Society 
raise what will grow in the shortest time, || that sent the emigrants out to Liberia. The 
for food, and give a surplus to sell, to get | person exercising this trust should receive 
clothing for the family, and to meet a thou- || five cent. on the money placed in his 
sand and one family wants; while others |, hands. ‘This plan | jaid before four of the 
raise other articles enable them to add | leading men in Liberia, just before I left 
to their improvements and comforts year- | that country, and I was gratified that they 
ly. This class can pay tax for govern- \a proved of it as judicious and practicable, 
ment, school, or church purposes. Often if the right men could be induced to act. 
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«5, Liberia should pay more attention || ‘6. It is a question deserving of the 
to the condition of the natives living with- | most calm and prayerful consideration, 
in her political jurisdiction. Her interests | whether the church in her different Mis- 
require that their labor, and their influence, | sionary Societies should not act more defi- 
and their habits, should be under the di- | nitely and distinetly for the a 
rect influence of civilization. The lawsin | of the natives in Liberia. 1 woul speak 
regard to their rights between Liberian and | with great deference on this subject. The 
native are good, but there is no legislative | Libertans and the natives are living in the 
action that shows system, or the use of | same country, as two distinct classes of 
smeans to bring them into a state of indus- || persons, in their language, their education, 
try. I could not see, nor learn, what | their religion, their habits, their customs, 
measures the government had in operation | their dress, and their aims of life. What 
to draw them into the enjoyment of her | is used for the benefit of one class cannot 
civil privileges. Itis true the natives who | be used for the other class, without im- 
come into the settlements could see a body | portant modifications. A minister to make 
of people like unto themselves, in color | full proof of his ministry to the Liberian, 
and features, dressed, and with usages that | must live among the Liberians. A mis- 
are commendable to them for their adop- | sionary to labor for the conversion of the 
tion. And it is also true that in many | natives to christianity and civilization, 


families male and female natives are em- 
ployed to work. But there appears not a 
Jeeling of common brotherhood toward them. 
They are not considered in the light as a 
part and parcel to be grafted into their 
good olive tree as soon as it is practicable 
for the good of both parties. I have long 
thought that the black men did not exhibit 
that deep toned piety that gave utterance 
in self-dedication to missions to his own 


_ must live in the tribe, and see that the day 
|school, and sanctuary instiwtions, are 
| bearing directly and systematically upon 
| parents and children. He should be ‘ 

| them as a nurse who cherisheth her chi 

| dren.’ As the natives are undressed, they 
| cannot in that state be taken to Liberien 
churches to attend on the worship of God 
/—nor can undressed children attend the 
same school with Liberian children. Chris- 





race ina heathenish state. ‘This statement | tianity is inseparably connected with what- 
is certainly worthy of examination. When | 


ever tends to modesty in manners, and the 
I was in Liberia I could but notice it on || protection of virtue. Paul says, ‘ I will, 
the part of the Liberians as a body to- | that women adorn themselves in modest 
ward the natives. How many of those | apparel.’ Mutive women must be gathered 
who were living in families were clothed ? | in their own churches on the Sabbath for 
How many of them were clothed for the| the worship of God. Speaking after the 
Sabbath, and taken to the church for pub-| manner of men, upon their elevation de- 
lic worship? I would not judge harshly. || pends the elevation of the men and chil- 
But I fear that cheap pay, and that pay || dren of their tribes. My surprise was 
not regulated by the rule, do unto them as | great when I found whet foreign mission- 
you would they should do unto you, has || aries were in Liberia. They were minis- 
much to do with the employment of the | ters, with two or three exceptions, who 
natives, and not their social and moral, had charge of Liberian congregations.— 
improvement. The friends of colonization | They lived in the midst of their congrega- 
have a right to hope, and do expect, that || tions. Some of them regularly, others oc- 
the presence of Liberia in her government i casionally went in the afternoon of Sabbath, 
and political and religious institutions, and | a few miles to a half town of natives, or a 
intercourse with the natives, whatever that | full town, as the case may be, and 

intercourse may be, will cause them in | ed through an interpreter, and returned to 
some feeble ser-se, at least, to say in their || his family. Now and then, one went some 


hearts, ‘ who hath otten me these, see- 
ing I have lost my children, and am deso- 
late, a captive, and removing to and fro? 
and who h@h brought up these? Behold, 
I was left alone; these, where have they 
been?’ [t is laid upon Liberia, in her 
gratitude to God for her christianity, and 


she is bound, jn honor and love to the) i 
church, to show that the Missionary la- || 


boring among the natives has in her ex- 
pressed life, and in her bowels of love to- 
ward the natives, a most cordial, steady, 
and regular assistance to teach the African 
to believe in God. 


ten or fifteen miles and spent a few weeks 
| to labor, where a school under the 
| of a native was established, and the return 
to his family was generally followed with 
secular business, and preaching to a Libe- 
' rian con ion on the Sa . bis 
| due to the 


Boards I have referred to. And yet her 
| ministry is found, in ministers of Li- 
berian i as much so as other 
‘ministers are. I do not say, nor would 
| imply, that the ministers of the Gospel in 
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Liberia are not doing a good work in 
preaching, and in teaching schools among 
their brother Liberians. Nor do I say, 
nor would I imply, that the minds of white 
missionaries in Liberia are not deeply im- 
pressed with the condition of the natives; 
and that their actien through the schools 
of Liberians, is regarded by them as a wise 
and salutary means of good. I wish to 
speak commendably of the ministry inJLi- 
beria. Itisdueto them  Buttheir labor 
is of a too domestic charaeter with Libe- 
rians, to have a Foreign Mission bearing 
on the natives. The natives do not get 
that notice as heathens, to be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, as their numbers 
and position, and relation to God and the 
Liberians, and to the interior tribes, de- 
mand, Let any one take the Reports of 
the Boards, and read the names of the 
places named as the stations of the minis- 
ters, and he will find, with the exception 
of some of the Episeopalian Missionaries, 
the places are settlements of Liberians. | 
state these facts for no other object than 
that it may be duly considered whether the 
natives should not share in the distribution 
ef the funds of the Boards, more largely 
in men and money than they have received. 

“7, The acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Liberia by the United States 
Government would be a great benefit to 
Liberia. Such an acknowledgment would 
Not injure or weaken any state right to the 
slave institution in it. 


such place, must exist. And the better it 


ean be justly commended to the free color- | 


y will the more readily take 


ed people, 
Thete And as masters will 


up their abode in it. 


be found every year setting free their ser- || 
‘among the natives to live as they lived. 


vants, it is desirable and best that they 
should send their servants to Liberia. The 
interest of both white and black, demands 
this separation. Beside, this acknowledg- 
ment of Liberia on the part of our govern- 
ment, would have great influence on many 
American traders on the coast of Liberia. 


They would by treaty stand in a position | 


they ought to stand in with other com- 
peting traders. It would also express to 
the natives, our recognizance of Luiberia’s 
rights to carry into execution all of her 
laws that are consistent with the laws of 
nations. And the Liberians would feel 
there was a feeling of sympathy for them 
in the land of their birth, where they ard 
their fathers toiled for the benefit of the 
States. 1 think I may say the Liberians 
love the American people. I heard not a 
word of complaint, or reproach, or execra- 
tion, of our people. It will be no loss to 
us in commerce or dignity, to make this 
acknowledgment, while the act wall be 


Liberia, or some | 


to how to get at what they nged. 
| of them have friends who are living where 

it is not desirable new comers should stop 
-atand acclimate. Their persuasion ought 


| his place. 


beneficial to Liberia. And if the govern- 
ment would give to Liberia a small armed 
steamer, it would be of great service to her, 
1, lt would enable her to take from one 
point to another point on her coast, her 
troops in ease of war, sooner than a sail 
vessel can do it, subject to the frequens 
calms on the coast. 2, The presence of 
the steamer would shew to the natives on 
the coast how readily the Liberian govern- 
ment can pass her eye over them, and spy 
out any movement they may be making 
against hercitizens. 3, It would strength- 
en the navigation and revenue laws, by 
causing a more strict compliance to them 
on the part of traders, who find they are 
pce ae by a steamer that can be near 
them ‘at an hour when they think not.’ 
4, ls would keep ail the coast of Liberia 
under a full watch that a slaver could not 
per chance get a slave from a tribe. 

“8. The Liberians are most decidedly 
in the advance of the natives. lt would 
be an outrage to our character; to the chris- 
tian religion, and the benefils ef education, 
to think it was not so; while it would be 
speaking an untruth about the Liberians 
to hint 1t was not true. It is wrong to at- 
tempt a comparison tc show a likeness be- 
tween them mm manners, habits, and deg- 
radation of life. The Liberians need a 
better system of agriculture, a more steady 
action in getting into a state of independ- 
ence of missionary aid; but the natives 
need a new modeling altogether in their 
civil, social, moral, and political state. £[ 
made particular inquiry in the different 


| counties, and learnt that twenty of the 
Liberians, from the commencement of the 


colony to the present time, had gone 


This out of 11,172 emigrants is not ex- 
pressive of retrograding to heathenism, 
*©9. It is important that the American 
Society, and the different State Societies, 
should have Liberia more distinetly under 
their eye as to where the emigrants they 
send out should acclimate, and what facili- 
ties are at hand for them to go on to their 
land. The Receptacle should be near at 
hand to where they will dwell. The emi- 
grants land in Liberia generally as stran- 
gers, and many of them inexperienced as 
Some 


not to be allowed to take the rant to 
Much responsibility is thrown. 

n the executive officers of the Society. 
reat confidence is placed in their actions 


u 
by masters, who, after much serious de- 
liberstion, have decided to send their ser~ 
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wants to Liberia, through the agency of the 
Colonization Society. The emigrants stand 
in need of their care, their advice, their 
patience, and their attention. I would not 
amply that the Societies do not give to 
‘them this notice. But | speak thus that 
niasiers, and the colored people themselves, 
may know that this feeling és regarded to 
be necessary, and will be tenderly and 
faithfully exercised by the Agents of the 
Societies. The Colonization Society is a 
benevolent society. 

*¢ 10. As to ihe propriety of sending em- 
igrants to Liberia I have not a douét on 
my mind. That it is the best home for 
them I do believe. That all the blacks, 
promiscuously, should go theie who have 
the offer to go, [ do not think. That it is 
best forthe emigrant, or for Liberia’s ad- 
vantage for numbers, that any should go 
with bare hands, | say no. But that the 
healthy, the industrious, the temperate, 
the enterprising, the moral, and christian 
blacks should go, I emphaucally say yes. 





The intemperate, unhealthy, vicious, idle, 
and care-for-nothing, should not be sent, 
nor encouraged to go there. But whoever 
goes should not have fixed in his mind he 
will fing there his old home and associa- 
uons surrounding him.- For it is a new 


country. Back from the coast, (the part 
of Liberia the farmers should settle,) ac- 
climation will be milder. Cape Palmas is 
the best point on the coast, in my opinion, 
for new emigrants io go, without Blue 
Barre, at the meuth of the Sinou river, is 
made a settlement. Cape Mount isa high 
and healthy location, but it needs farm 
land for farming emigrants to settle on. 
Take Liberia aea whole, for climate, soil, 
water, pein and adaptedritss to 
the black race, I can honestly apply Isaiah 
xxxiv, 17, to the blacks im our land and to 
Liberia: ¢ He hath cast the lot for them, 
and His hand hath divided it unto them 
by line; they shall possess it forever, from 
generation to generation shall they dwell 
therein.’ ”’ 








~~ 


Epirors who have published the 
statement of two of the liberated 
slaves of the late John Watson, Esq., 
of Prince Edward Co., Va., who re- 
cently returned from Liberia, should | 
publish the following reply from the 
able and indefatigable agent of the 
Kentucky Society. It leaves noth- | 
ing further to be said on the subject. | 


{From the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth.) 


Mr. Editor : 

I read in the Louisville Journal of the 
5th inst., the following article : ‘ 

Srrance Accounts from Lanerta.— 
The Farmville (Va.) Journal notices the 
return from Liberia of two slaves who 
were emancipated by the late John Wat- 
son, of Prince Edward county. The sum | 
of $4,000 was left by Mr. Watson to carry | 
sixty of hisslavestothat Republic. They | 
give a very discouraging account of the | 
trip out and their treatment after they ar- | 
rived. The Journal says: | 

Before leaving the ship, the agent of the | 
Colonizatior Society induced the emigrants | 
to purchase quantities of cheap calico, | 
brass jewelry, &c., assuring them that 
they would need such articles in their new 
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home; but en their arrival they found 
they had been deceived and defrauded out 
of their money. The provisions carried 
out for their support for the first six 
menths were sold daily before their eyes, 
and hey were compelled to buy provisions 
every day, often of very inferior quality 
and insuficient in quantity. The agent 
employed by the Society would sell to the 
bakers, and the bakers to the emigrants— 
their own provisions—at exorbitant prices, 
the agent receiving part of the profits. 

On their arrival they only received a 
half acre of land, instead of the five acres 
promised. They found provisions at ex- 
orbitant prices, and a good deal of bad 
treatment besides from the authorities. 
They allege that the President of the 
colony, if not engaged in the slave trade 
connives at it. as ; bell 

They have retau to slavery, believing 
that robe ate to the negro in Africa is the 
greatest curse that could possibly befalf 
him; and that had the Liberians the means 
of getting away, seven-eighths of them 
would gladly return to the United States 
and serve the hardest masters to be found 
in the South, feeling that the condition of 
the slave here is far preferable to that of 
the most favored of the inhabitants of Li- 


ria. 


I know these two men—one is a 
mulatto, the other a black. 


I went 
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out to Liberia in the ship they went 
out in, and I returned in the ship 
they came back in. I went to Li- 
beria to know from my own obser- 
vations what ‘Liberia was, in her 
climate, soil, products, population, 
the condition of her people, their 
contentedness, &c. To this end I 
visited every settlement but three: 
one containing 122 inhabitants, an- 
other 102, and another 22. Know- 
ing what information was wanted in 
Kentucky in regard to that country, 
I sought to get it, and therefore 


think I am qualified to answer the | 


above article. 

Mr. Joseph Dupuy, of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va, is the executor 
of Mr. Watson’s estate. Rey. P. 
Slaughter and Rev. Mr. Starr, are 


below among the emigr@nts auction- 
eering off something. I went to 
the hatch way and saw a boy holding 
a watch in his hand, crying it off 
‘for sale. I called to him, and ap- 
pealed to all around him not to do 
so; that they would need their things 
and their money in Liberia, and 
|tried to shame them for doing so. 
But this was a matter of their own 
| free will; that the two men bought 
jor sold, I know not. As to their 
treatment out, the emigrants were 
fed on the passage after this manner: 

Sabbath—Flour, beef, pork or fish, 
butter 

Monday— Beef, potatoes. 

Tuesday— Pork, beans, bean soup, 
cheese. 


Wednesday—Bacon, sour-crout, 


both connected with the Virginia} potatoes. 


Colonization Society as agents.— 


Thursday—F lour, beef, pork, but- 


These gentlemen have a character’ ter. 


that stands not in need of my en- 
dorsement. Mr. Dupuy bought the 
outfit of the servants. 


what was best to get for the servants. 
And if consulted, no doubt, all acted 
as if their own money was used to 
buy an outfit for their own servants 
going to Liberia. If either of the 


above gentlemen are meant, they | pudding as he wished. 
not | line, there was no limitation but the 
appetite. 


are clear of blame. It was 
them, ‘it was before they left the 
ship that the agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Society induced the emigrants 
to purchase calico, brass jewelry, 
&c.” Nota passenger, (there were 
nine of us,) nor the captain, nor his 
two mates, had an article on board 
of the ship to sell, either to the em- 
igrants on board ship, to the Libe- 
rians in Liberia, or to the natives. 
The captain had tobacco for his 
seamen when they wanted it on the 


No doubt he | 
consulted the other gentlemen as to | 


Friday—Pork, peas, pea soup, 
| cheese. 
Saturday—Beef, pork, rice. 
Each day they had coffee or tea. 
Each individual had each day a pint 
of molasses or a pound of sugar, as 
he preferred, and on the days men- 
tioned, a pound of flour to each 
| person, to be made up into bread or 
In the meat 


A barrel of corn-meal 
stood open for any one in the mess, 
(they were divided off into messes, ) 

to teke what he wanted and have it 

baked every morning of the passage. 
| As fast as the barrel was emptied, 
it was replaced by a full one. So 
of a barrel of ship biscuit. Each 
adult had three quarts of water each 

(day to drink, and a child under 

| twelve years, a quart. Cups, plates, 
knives and forks, spoons, &c., were 


voyage, and refused to se// to me | furnished each person. A berth six 


some of it to give away while I was 
in Liberia. One morning I was 
walking on the main deck of the 
ship, and heard the voice of one 


| 


feet long and four feet wide, was 
| furnished to two adults as theirs for 
the voyage. Not a stroke of work 
was the emigrant called upon to do. 
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There was no quarreling among 
them, nor was a blow given in the 
voyage to my knowledge. We had 
ten days calm weather, that was 
very discouraging to all on board. 
Surely, the writer of the article did 
not mean those calms. 

December 20, Saturday evening, 
the ship anchored off Cape Mount, 
the place where the Watson servants 
landed. They were all landed on 
Monday with their effects, and placed 
in the Receptacle to live for six 
months, without, in the meantime, 
they drew 2 Jot and built a house on 
it, then they drew their provisions 
weekly, and cooked them as they 
pleased, or sold what part they 
pleased. The rations per day are 
as those allowed in our army. The 
building is 96 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
two stories high, and with an eight 
foot hall above and below. There 
are 12 rooms on each floor, 14 by 
15 feet, with 9 feet pitch. The 
by families, 


rooms are occupied 
with but seven persons in a room, 


adults and children. The sexes who 
are single are kept apart. 1 was in 
this Receptacle twice a day for four 
days. I saw the people at the din- 
ner table, that I might see for myself 
what they had for quantity and 
quality. I asked men, women, and 
children, promiscuously, if they had 
enough to eat. I invariably had the 
answer, yes, sir, plenty. There 
were landed at this place 89 adult 
emigrants, 60 over twelve years of 
age, and 29 under twelve years :— 
all of them were from Virginia, ex- 
cept one, from Kentucky. For the 
support of these persons for six 
months were landed the following 
articles, sent out by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, viz: 1 sack of salt, 17 
bbls. of mackerel, 3 bbls. of rice, 25 
bbis. of beef, 20 bbls. of pork, 2 
tierces of bacon, 60 bbls. of flour, 5 
bbls. of kiln-dried meal, 5 bbls. of 
brown sugar, 4 bbls. of molasses, 5 


|kegs of butter, 2 half-chests of tea, 
| 4 bags of coffee, 2 bbls. of vinegar, 
4 boxes of soap, 1 box of mustard, 
_and 2 boxes of pepper. 
The agent of the Society living at 
this place, a black man, weighs out 
to the steward, a black mun, once a 
week the allowance for each emi- 
grant; and the steward told me that 
he weighed the articles to see if he 
had the quantity stated by the agent. 
If any of the emigrants were living 
in their own or rented houses, their 
provisions were weighed out to them. 
The steward had the food cooked 
for all living in the Receptacle, 
giving them two mealsaday. What 
more can be done by the Society, 
without it is to find a man who can 
take the exact dimensions of each 
emigrant’s stomach and see it was 
centainly filled, nolens volens. 

I will not say I saw every family 
in this settlement, but there was no 
part of it | was notin. I saw their 
houses, of what they were built, 
counted their number, and noticed 
their position for water from four 
living springs, and one well. [ 
asked them, as I saw them in the 
street, in the door yard, and in the 
house, where did you come from? 
Have you good health? Are you 
contented? Can you live here? I 
was told by two single women and 
a single man, and one family, they 
would go back to the United States 
if they had money to pay their pas- 
sage back. One of this number did 
return in the ship. I did not won- 
der at this. Thirty years ago I was 
in Farmville, Va., where the above 

article was published, and I could 
not then have been persuaded to 
live there. No new country ont 
here at the West could keep all the 
people that first locate in a town, if 
the discontented could get away. 

| This place in Liberia was com- 
‘menced in 1856. It numbers 5(0 
souls. The town-lots are each a 
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quarter of an acre. No farm land is 
laid off here for the emigrant, ac- 
cording to the law of Liberia. I 
found fault with this neglect. When 
I reached Monrovia, [ expressed 
fully my disapprobation of this fail- 
ure to President Benson, and urged 
him to have farm lands laid off im- 
mediately for the emigrants there. 
Except at Cape Mount and Mon- 
rovia, there are farm-lands at all the 
settlements. 

There is a baker in Cape Mount 
He buys flour, sugar, molasses, and 
what not. And so do other settlers 
in the place. This baker makes 
beer, bread, crackers, and pies, for 
vale. He makes money by his sales. 
I know of some of the emigrants 
buying pies, and bread; and I know 
of their firing their guns at small 
birds flying «around them. And I 


counseled them against spending 
their money for the pies and their 
ammunition in firing at the birds, 


because they would want both in 
Liberia. But I did not cast the 
blame on the steward nor on the 
Colonization Society. A vessel was, 
while I was there, on the coast, from 
Baltimore, selling her cargo of flour, 
and had to yo to Sierra Leone to 
sell the remainder of it. There are 
other ways to get materials to keep 
up a bakery than to make the stew- 
ard a silent partner of the concern. 
I bought for a citizen two barrels of 
flour with his money, on my return 
to Baltimore, and sent the flour out 
in the ship last month, Am I a 
partner if that man opens a bakery 
in Cape Mowat? 

These two men were at this place, 
from the 20th of December to the 
5th of February following. The 
ship returned to it on the 4th of 
February, and left on the 5th. I 
was on shore at the Receptacle. I 
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any of you been sick? Do you get 
enough to eat? Have you drawn 
town lots? Has a surveyor been 
here from Monrovia to lay out farm 
lands? The answers were, all of 
us are well, none of us have been 
sick, have plenty to eat, none of us 
have drawn land, we were told a 
surveyor had been here, but had re- 
turned, not having laid off land. My 
advice to them all was, stay here 
your six months, do not draw town 
lots—the Society will feed you the 
six months, then if there be no farm 
land laid off for you, leave the place 
and go up the St. Paul river, where 
there is good land, and settle down 
with your families. 1 have not seen 
the day I regretted giving them this 
advice. When I returned to the 
ship | found the two men on board 
that have occasioned this article, to 
return to Virginia. They paid each 
$35 to get back to Baltimore, the 
price of passage. 

As to the knowledge of these men 
in regard to the condition of the 
most favored of the inhabitants of 
Liberia, the writer of the article 
must certainly know from its un- 
qualified remark. As to “ President 
Benson’s conniving at the slave 
trade, if not engaged in it,” I re- 
mark; there is no slave, or African 
taken to be a slave from within the 
limits of Liberia. French vessels 
are getting Africans as apprentices 
for her West India Islands. Liberia 
had the promise from France of an 
armed vessel as a gift. When Li- 
beria protested against this French 
method of taking away Africans 
from her territorial jurisdiction, as it 
was another name for slavery, France 
refused her applicant in Paris the 
armed vessel she had promised. 


The Liberian laws say: “if a Libe- 


rian builds, fits up, equips, or owns, 


met the Watson family, and others, | or acts as an agent of a vessel en- 


coming out of the dining room. I) 
asked them, Are you all well? Have | 


| gaged in the slave trade, or takes on 
board of his vessel knowingly any 
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African as a slave, or to be made a 
siave, or goes on board of a vessel 
to be employed, or to serve as a 
hand, to be engaged in the slave 
trade, or acts as an agent to get any 
person to serve in such vessel, or is 
found in the neighborhood of any 
slave establishment without good 
reasons for being so found ; he shall 
upon conviction of any of these in- 
junctions of the law, be confined 
for life, or be fined $1,000 down to 
$500, as the character of the offence 
may be.” The constitution says: 
‘there shall be no slavery within 
this Republic.”” The two men had 
better say next that President Ben- 
son is a white man. 

These men say, (for unless they 
speak so, it cannot be known they 
believe so,) that freedom to the 
negro in Africa is the greatest curse 
that could possibly befall him; and 
had the Liberians the means of get- 
ting away, seven-eighths of them 
would gladly return to the United 





‘States. If in a land where ginger 
and arrow-root, to say nothing of 
coffee, indigo, &c., can, by one 
year’s crop, furnish such persons 
with money enough to get away tw 
slavery again, in the vessels that are 
making every year, direct, two voy- 
ages to the United States, and they 
do not come, compassion should 
induce the hardest masters that the 
South has to go there and propose 
to deliver them from the curse they 
are under. No doubt the animal 
part of these men prefer to be slaves. 
But the writer of this article will 
say, the man in them should utter 
the language of Paul: * Art thou 
called being a servant? care not for 
it; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather.” 

I will have my journa) in Liberia 
for sale in two weeks. 
Avex. M. Cowan, 
Agent Ky. Col. Society. 
Will the Lonisville Journal and the 
Farmville Journal publish this reply. 





“Day Dawn 


«Or, Procress or THE Protest- 
ANT Eptscopat Mission at Cape 
Patmas, West Africa: By Mrs. 
Anna M. Scott. New York. [Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society for the 
promotion of Evangelical Know- 
ledge, 11 Bible House, Astor 
Place.’’ 


This very interesting, instructive, 
and beautifully illustrated work, is 
from the pen of a lady (the wife of | 


in Africa ;” 


|of missionary labors and success. 
Many of our readers are acquainted 
with the early history of this Epis- 
copal Mission, as recorded by the 
lamented Mrs. Hening, who with 
her yet surviving husband gave them- 
| selves to its holy work. Since then 
_ticher blessings of Grace have des- 
|cended on this Mission, new mis- 


the Rev. Mr. Scott, compelled by | sionary stations have been chosen 


ill health to retire for a season from | 
his chosen African Mission,) who is | 
well known by her writings to the 
friends of Africa, and to whose un- 
abated Jove to the cause we are in- | 
debted for this attractive memorial | 


and occupied; quite a number of 
native Africans added to the com- 
pany of Christ’s disciples; several 
native teachers appointed ministers ; 
an orphan asylum established at 
Cape Palmas, many of the dear chil- 
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dren gathered into the fold of Christ, | 
and wide and inviting prospects | 
seen Opening in many directions. | 
We should be glad to introduce | 
many passages from this work, which 


we cordially recommend to all the 
friends of Africa. We regret that 
we can in this number copy but a 
few of the concluding sentences. 


«* There are two significant facts in the 
history of Airican Missions, which should 
encourage laborers to go forth. One is, 
that, ** constrained by the love of Christ,”’ 
men of the most cultivated minds, and 
women of the highest refinement, have 
gone to that barbarous land, that outcast 
of the nations, and made for themselves 
not only homes that they could merely | 
tolerate, but such as they could love and | 
cherish; and there, year after year, have 
continued patiently and cheerfully to labor 
for their Master; esteeming it their greatest 
earthly privilege to spend and be spent in 
Hie service. The other is the undeniable 
fact, that in no other part of the heathen 
world is there evinced so much willingness to 
hear the Gospel, as in Africa. ‘ Ethiopia 


~ 


is new stretching forth her hands unto 
God,’ whom, through the mists of super- 
stition, she sees, as yet, afar off. Happy 
and honorable, in the eternal Kingdom, 
will they be who shall aid her in taking 
even one feeble step towards her unknown 
Saviour. And surely, while God and the 
heathen are loudly crying, ‘ Advance—tell 
to the countless thousands still sitting in 
darkness,’ the story of redeeming love; the 
Church will not say: ‘* Hold back, re- 
trench; it is an unnecessary waste of men 
and means.’ She will rather, with the 
aggressive spirit which distinguished her 
glorious Founder, and his long succession 
of Apostles, bid her sons go on, and on, 
and on, to battle with the powers of dark- 
ness, until, from earth’s remotest corner, 
shall go forth myriads of redeemed souls, 
to swell the chorus of the ‘Song of the 
Lamb.’ 

“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 

by Thy blond, 
Out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation ; 
And hast made us unto our God kings and 


. * 


priests.” * 
“ Blessing, honor, glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, 


And unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 





From Liberia. 


By the ‘‘President Benson,’ be- 
longing to McGill Brothers, mer- | 
chants of Monrovia, several letters 
and pamphlets have come to our 
office. The letters are from Dr. 
SnowDeN, dated Careysburg, March | 
28th; from the Hon. J. H. Paxton, 
of the same place, dated April 19th ; 
and one dated April Ist, from the | 
Rev. Geo. L. Szeymour, who writes | 
from a Pessa town, half a day’s. 
journey interior from his Mission 
Station. 

The Hon. J. H. Paxton, April 19, | 
says: | 
‘‘ Learning that the Schooner Stephen | 


A. Benson will sail in a few days/ 
from Monrovia for Baltimore, I avail my- | 


self of the opportunity of writing, feeling 
confident of your desire to know how I 


| am getting along with the immigrants, 
|and their success in acclimation, 


With 
profound gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
I am proud to say, that up to this date, 
there has been but one death among the 
immigrants, and that was an infant; yeta 


| goodly number of the company have had 
| attacks of fever, some badly. Several of 
| the company have had no fever as yet; 


and those who have, are all convalescent, 


‘« The course adopted by Rev. Mr. Seys 
in the treatment of the immigrants under 


his charge, relative to their food, has 


been strictly adhered to by me, and I find 
it makes a material advantage in their ac- 
climation. I apprehend nothing to de- 
teriorate from the established reputation 
of the healthfulness of the place. 
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«The immigrants are all pleased with 
the arrangements made by the Society for 
their comfort and support during the six 
months, which fact [ am pleased to be able 
to communicate. In fact, much depends 
upon the manner in which immigrants are 
treated, and their subordination, or insub- 
ordination, turns upon this point. 

**1 beg to inform you, that in connec- 
tion with the Receptacle, I am having 
erected a kitchen and dining-room. The 


| town and farm lots are for the most part 
| cleared off and planted, and some are even 


|| yielding. This company of emigrants 


|have been here now three months. The 


|| first company of emigrants are also in a 


| prosperous condition; all seem contented 
and happy, and, in short, industry appears 
| to be the rule and order of the day. 

| «Under the present system the emi- 
grants at Careysburg are as well cared for 


}as heart can wish. They are near their 








passage-way in the Receptacle is at pres- || farms, have a tight, comfortable house, 
ent used for that purpose, and I find it||and «a good table. Their diet is under 
quite disagreeable. i regulation, and at any moment medical 
“You will be informed with pleasure, | assistance can be rendered. They have 
that peace and quietude still predominate | every opportunity to complete their houses, 
in our little settlement, and that the natives } so that at the expiration of their six months 
are as friendly to us as ever, which I spare i they will have only to move from the 
no pains in cultivating. || Society ’s good house to a better one of 
‘The rainy season has commenced; | ate ows. by Wa 
and owing to the multiform character of This pate Ge ey ae 
my duties, which have oceupied every utation, which will be permanent; and it 
moment of my time, I have not been able | only vequioes 6 9108 Se ott aa 
to visit Gebby Island, much less attempt convenient point on the river to make 
to go to the prairie land; therefore that Careysburg the Saratoga of Liberia.” 
duty will have to be deferred to another || The following extracts are from a 
day. letter written by Henry M. West, 
‘* Permit me, dear sir, to suggest the a colored man, who formerly resi- 


propriety of your sending out with the! deq in Philadelphia. It is dated 
immigrants for this place, or to the Agent | 
here for the use of the settlement, a dozen | Buchanan, May $0th, and presents 
or more of spinning wheele, and cotton | the social condition of the people, 
and the capacities of the soil of Li- 


cards, as well as a few small size ploughs. 
To continue the prosperity of the seite-| beria, in a clear and honest light: 
ment, I deem it altogether necessary that | ‘¢ The people of our litte community 
the people be encouraged to agriculture | have been quite lively ever since the 15th 
upon a plan different from the old adopted of March ultimo: Ist, the celebration of 
system of the country.” the third anniversary of the Primitive Di- 
Dr. Snowden, under date of 28th | vision Daughters of Temperance on the 
March, writes: | 26th March. 2d, the celebration of the 


“ Up to this date the emigrants are well third anniversary of Fidelity Division 
and doing well. ‘Three or four of them |, Daughters of Temperance, on the 2d of 
have had slight indisposition. None have | April. Appropriate addresses were de- 
had a decided attack of African fever. Six | livered upon both oecasions:—Dr. J. 8. 
of them have nearly completed their | Smith addressed the Primitive, and Mr. 
houses, and others are under way. Their || Josiah T. Neyle the Fidelity. Both di- 

! 
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visions vied with each other in their deco- | 
rations, &c., and the whole affair passed | 
off highly creditable to all. 

‘© 3d. The raising of the monument over 
the remains of the late Governor Buchanan 
The flag 
of the Republic was displayed at half- 
mast, and minute guns were fired upon the 


took place on the 8th of April. 


occasion. A suitable address was deliver- 
ed by Dr. James S. Smith; other eitizens 
followed in remarks, and many circum- 
stances connected with the oecasion indi- 
cated how deeply the memory of the late 
governor was impressed upon their hearts. | 
A goodly number of ladies were in attend- | 
ance. 
force, the citizens turned out and volun- 
tarily assisted, after which a suitable re- | 
His Excellency Pre- | 


As the raising required considerable 


past was provided. 
sident Benson, was also in attendance, 
who, by the way, arrived on the 2d. He 
left here for Monrovia on the 2ist. Of 
course, during his stay here entertainments 
were the order of the day. Fourth, and 
last, the members of the Young Men’s 
Literary Association celebrated their fifth 
anniversary on Tuesday last, April 27th. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. West 
and Wm. H. Ealbeck, after which other 
members followed in remarks. 

‘+ Liberiap produce is going to show 
itself this year in cotton, sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco; and I do not doubt that in a few | 
years these articles will be raised in suffi- | 
cient quantities for exportation. To tell | 
the fact, Liberians have never been so in- | 
dependent, so far as domestic provisions 
are concerned, as they are now. Every- 
thing indicates an unexampled degree of | 
prosperity.” 

A letter from Prestpent Benson, 
dated Monrovia, May 14th, 1858, to 
a gentleman in Philadelphia, men- | 
tions the mutiny of a campany of | 


African “ voluntary emigrants,” on | 


_ Liberian Republic. 


board of the French ship Regina 
Celi, within the jurisdiction of the 
The mutineers 


held possession of the ship until she 


vas taken into Monrovia by the 
English steamer Ethiope. 
finally, after much contention, taken 


She was 


by force by the French war steamer 
Renanden out of the harbor of Li- 
beria. Some hundreds of these un- 
fortunate Africans recovered their 
liberty. 

The subjoined extract from a let- 


| ter dated Monrovia, May the 15th, 
| from Ex-President Roperts, throws 


some light upon this matter ; 
** You will doubtless have heard of the 


| mutiny on board the French ‘ emigrant’ 


ship Regina Celi, on the 9th ultimo, She 
was retaken, and brought into this port on 
the 15th, by the Royal Mail Steamship 
‘ Ethiope.’ And, as the parties could not 
or would not arrange respecting salvage, 
she was libelled, and of course put in pos- 
session of the Court. A few days after- 
ward, she was wrested out of the hands of 
the marshal by the commander of a French 
man-of-war, and carried off. As you may 
suppose, this trespass upon our sovereignty 
created no little feeling and excitement in 
our little community.” 

** A Doctor des Brulais, who was a sur- 
geon on the French ship Regina Celi, 
which was captured with a cargo of muti- 
nied African apprentices, by an English 
vessel, writes, among other interesting par- 


| ticulars, that the whole cargo, consisting 


of 265 negroes, were ‘ taken from Liberia 


|| with the consent of the President of that State, 
| and most of them had received some education, 


being able to sign their engagement.’ 
[‘* We do not believe a single word of 
this story.’’]—Boston Traveler. 
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We receive by this arrival copies | 
of the inaugural address of President 
Benson—of the Acts of the Liberian | 
Congress, during its last session— 
of the treaty lately ratified between 


Great Britain and Liberia, reducing 
and regulating postage between 
We leave Mr. Sey- 
mour’s letter until the next month. 


those countries. 





The African Races. 


For thirty years our national 
position, relative to the African 
race, has appeared to me the grand 
providential problem of the nine- 
teenth century. God is working 
out its solution, and glorious will 
be the resuli—and the time of 
the end is near. Through the fol- 
lies, crimes and cruelties of Spain, 
Holland, Portugal, France, Eng- 
Jand and America, there have been 
thrown upon this continent, three 
millions of the race whom God hath 
painted black and brought hither. | 
Why did God bring them? Had 
He no wise purpose? Does He 
work by guess? Ii this is blasphemy, 
why brought He the African to these 
shores ? 

God’s actual doings are the ex- 
ponent infallible of His designs. 
“What hath God wrought?” He 


hath christianized more than three | 


millions of His sable sons. A high- 
er and a holier christianity pervades 
this mass, than does any equal mass 


of humanity on this globe, except | 


in Britain and America. He has} 
civilized as well as christianized, | 
in two hundred and thirty-six years, | 
a larger portion of human beings | 
than have been ecivslized and chris- 
tianized by the agencies of all 
churches in the world for the last 
thousand years. These are facts of | 
history, veritable as she has recorded 
on any section of her sphere. True, | 
this race is yet rude and coarse: 
yes, but it has a higher civilization 
than that of France: it fits man, not | 
for a display of mere physical elegan- 


cies and refinements at the Tuil- 
leries, Versailles, or Notre Dame, 
where a corrupt-hearted usurper of 
despotic power may soon be crown- 
ed by a still more corrupt and de- 
spotically inclined tyrant ; but it fits 
him for the glories and refinements 
of the New Jerusalem, where he 
shall stand in bright array among 
the thronged bands washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb, and shall 
witness the coronation of the King 
of Kings. 

What, then, does God mean to 
do with this Africo-American race; 
just equal in number to the Israel- 
ites when they crossed the Red Sea, 


'and to the American Colonies when 
they crossed the Red Sea of revolu- 


tion in’ 76? What will He do with 
them? Make use of them to pull 
down the temple of Liberty, and 
extinguish the hopes of the world!! 
Who believes in? If, then, God 
cannot be guilty of such folly, what 
will He dowiththem? Here again 
His doing is the expositor of His 
design. He will take them back to 
the place of their fathers’ sepulchres 
in sufficient numbers to use them 
for the civilization and christianiza- 
tion of a mighty continent. Here 
is the grand problem ; here its solu- 
tion. Amid the griping lust of 
avarice, and the lazy love of ease, 
and the rage of fanatical ignorance 
and stupidity, and the malignant 
plottings and schemings of corrupt 
president-making demagogues, God 
is pressing toward the accomplish- 
ment of His own blessed and glo- 
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rious plan for the regeneration and | 
salvation of a continent. He is 


now making the wrath of man to! 
praise Him, and when these agita- | 
tions shall have brought the Amer- | 


ican people toa realizing apprehen- 
sion of the difference between a war 
of revolution or a foreign’ war, and 
a civil war, which arrays a mighty 
nation one half against the other, 
He will restrain the remainder, and 
the people—not the demagogues 
and fanatics—but the mighty ‘Chris- 
tian People will stay the sword, and 
say with one glad voice which will 
reverberate from ocean to ocean— 
‘Ye are brethren,marching on toward 
the conquest of the world for its 
glorious Masier, see that ye fall not 
out by the way.’ Let the human 
master exercise all his legal rights, 
but whenever God shall put it into 
his heart to send his servant home 
to his fatheriand, let us furnish the 
means. 

Now, my respected audience, 
there is a way for the accomplishment 
of this work without danger of 
collision. Let each of the States 
pass the same law, requesting Con- 
gress to propose an extension of 
their power, so as to remove exist- 
ing doubts. Let the proposed 
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amendment to the Constitution run 
thus—Congress shall have power. 

— ‘To appropriate the sum of five 
millions of dollars annually for the 
removal to Africa of such colored 
persons as are free or may become 
free and willing to go.” This 
would be but a revival in substance 
of Mr. Munroe’s plan, which had 
however primary reference to re- 
captured Africans. It would leave 
the question of slavery itself, where 
God and our constitution leave it, 
at the bar of individual conscience ; 
and it would give the United States 
Government no power over it what- 
ever, whilst it would open a door 
for the return of captive Africa to 
his own land. Of course, this 
movement must begin and be large- 
ly carried forward in the southern 
States, before it should be advisable 
for the northern to touch it. Should 
the south and the north unite and 
two-thirds agree, the emigration of 
the free blacks would progress as 
the safety of the two races could 
allow; and when free people of 
,color did not offer in sufficient 
/numbers, government might com- 
-pound with their owners for the 
_ purchase of others.—Dr. Junkin. 


(Continued. ] 
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Taree days after the arrival of the 


Ship at Monrovia, she was followed | 


by the British Steamer Hecla, which |, 
brought up the Commissioner and 
troops; the palaver having been set 
as before detailed. The entire 
operation, from the receipt of Gov- 
ernor Drayton’s application for aid, 
to the disbanding of the troops, was 
conducted in a manner most credit- 
able to all concerned, the President 
of the Republic, the Legislature, the 
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Commissioner, officers and men, the 
Government of Maryland in Liberia, 
King Will and his people, and last, 
though not least, Capt. Alpin, of the 
Hecla, who with a kindness and lib- 
‘erality most commendable, prompt- 
ly tendered the use of his vessel to 
Commissioner Roberts, in trausport- 
ing the troops, baggage and muni- 
| tions of war, to Monrovia. 
| The business of the Ship having 
been completed, it only remained to 
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finish ballasting with sand, no freight 
being offered, and leave for home. 
Our visit having thus far been one 
of labor and anxiety, relieved occa- 


sionally by the hospitality of old | 


friends, we determined on devoting 
one day to pleasure, going “up the 
river,” as they say, im Monrovia; 
and it is a phrase not without mean- 
ing and importance. From up-the- 
river, they get their daily bread or 
vegetables, which ofien supply the 
place of bread—up-the-river live the 
sturdy farmers and planters of 
Messurado County—up-the-river lie 
the country seats of many of the 
Monrovia merchants and leading 
men—in fact, up-the-river is felt to 


of mangrove on our way to Caldwell 
| to vsit the receptacles of newly ar+ 
rived emigrants, But we recognised 
no point or Jand mark of old, 
scarcely did we know New Georgia 
landing. All is one dreary same- 
ness, after leaving Mesurado and 
sight of the harbor. There is no 
change in the scene except what is 
caused by the timeoftide. Atlow 
water, you see the roots, or more 
properly, the legs of the mangrove 
trees, tripod-like, bat innumerable, 
supporting their twisted and irregu- 
lar trunks. Underneath, are chan- 
nels of water and black mud, on 
which are plenty of snipes and other 
varieties of water fowl, looking up 


be the home of the Liberians, theirfan honest livelihood among the 


little inland kingdom, to which they 
expect to retire when all the world 
shall again go a slave hunting. So 
up-the-river we must go. One of 
our friends kindly tendered us the 
use of his light six-oared gig, and 
favored us with the compariy of him- 
self and his interesting lady. To 
ensure a safe return ere nightfall, 


an early start was necessary; there- | 


fore we put off for the shore by sun- 
rise, found our friends at the water 
side awaiting us, and were soon 
headed up the Stockton Creek.— 
Every thing promised a most charm- 
ing time of it, and we will anticipate 
the conclusion, by saying, that we 
have seldom experienced a more 
delightful day. The party was just 
large enough, four in namber, to sit 
comfortably in the well cushioned 
stern sheets of our beautiful shallop, 
a nice canvas awning screened us 
from the rays of the sun, and the 
swiftness at which we were impelled 
through the water by six athletic 
Kroomen, gave us the advantage of 
a perpetual breeze as we sped 
through the toimtvous Stockton. 
Here again, the recollections of 
former times came over us, when 
we daily passed through this body 
14 


small deer, whieh always abound in 
such localities, and you not unfre- 
quently see the beautiful gold 
streaked Iguana and other smaller 
species of the lizard tribe, crawling 
around among the mangrove roots; 
occasionally, too, an alligator lies 
stretched on the mud embankment, 
dozing away the time, or watching 
for his dinner. At high water all is 
covered up; the roots and lower 
limbs of the mangrove trees are 
submerged in the water, and one 
seems to be gliding through a float- 
ing leafy forest; no sign of animea- 
tion, excepting the water fowl, 
screaming through the creek, looking 
in vain for food, and occasionally a 
moukey swinging on the mangrove 
limbs, now fearless of alligators and 
other foes. All is bush and water. 
A passage through the Stockton to 
the St. Paul’s is at all times, and in 
all seasons, one of the most mono- 
tonous and disagreeable under- 
takings imaginable, neither con- 
ducive to pleasure, comfort, or 
health. Tis a dead pull of five or 
six miles through malaria that can 
almost be felt, or too certainly felt, 
afterwards. We however, noticed 
one very great difference between a 
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passage now and twenty-five years 
since. Then, it was not only dreary 
and monotonous, but lonely, seldom 
meeting or passing any human 
being on the way, unless a provision 
or lumber boat of the agency, voing 
to, or returning from Caldwell. 
Now, the creek was alive with boats 
and canoes, many of the latter, 
loaded with vegetables for the Mon- 
rovia market. Boats, canoes and 
people, a curious and mixed up lot 
they were. We met two or three 
pretty good boats, pulled by Kroo- 
men with oars, one the doctor's the 
others belonging to farmers and 
traders on the St. Paul’s, but the 
majority were canoes of all varieties, 
from the light curved Kroo canoe, 
to the heavy burthensome dug-out 
of the colomsts; some manned by 
colonist, some by natives, and some 
not manned atall, butwomaned. In 
more than one instance we saw 
colonist women paddling the canoe 
and the men siiting idle; whether 
husband, father, or passenger, we 
could not say. But even here in 
this humble and unfeminine occu- 
pation the passion for finery and 
dress is by no means extinct; jaunty 
bonnets, pink and yellow ribbons, 
and light muslin dresses, were not 
uncommon, the latter, however, well 
tucked up around the waist, clear 
of the water, while using the paddle. 
We recollect witnessing the debar- 
cation of up-the river people at Mon- 
rovia on parade day, before going to 
Cape Palmas; soldiers, with their 
wives, daughters, and possibly sweet- 
hearts. The men had little to do, 
save hau! up the canoe, dry their | 
feet and put on shoes and stockings. 
Not so the females ; it took them no 
little time to get in fix to go up- 
town. We noticed a number go 
behind one of the warehouses and 
carefully arrange their dresses. add 
a cape or collar from a box, adjust. 
ribbons aud bonnets, bolding in one | 
hand a little sixpenny German look- 
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ing-glass, and then walk off with an 
air of gentility and pride, not with- 
out grace. h spoke well for the 
tidiness and good character of this 
most humble part of the population 
of Liberia. 

But to return to our voyage up 
the river. We said we recognized 
no old landmark on our way up the 
Stockton, but we did expect to find 
our old boat-landing at Caldwell, the 


juuciion of the Creek with the St. 


Pan!; but nota vestige of it was to 
be seen, not even of the old Gov- 
ernment house or any of the old 
Rece ptaucles—all gone—the landing 
overgrown with thick, heavy grass, 
and the houses, probably, resolved 
into their original elements. Africa 
is vo place for monuments. The 
tooth of Time is said to destroy all 
works of map, but sofiened by the 
heat and moisture of Africa, ole 
Time might easily work great 
changes were his tooth extracted ; 
birth and death, decay and repro- 
duction, so constantly and rapidly 
succeed each other. Glad were we 
to emerge from the Stockton and 
enter upon the beantiful, broad St. 
Paul’s; ‘twas like leaving a cellar 
for open day, so different was the 
scene belore us. Truly, the St. 
Paul’s is a noble river, and were it 
not for the obstructions at Millsburg, 
would ere this, have thousands of 
Americo- Africans lining its borders, 
far interior to our present settle- 
ments. The banks on the south- 
east side, at Caldwell, and for some 
distance up, are rather low, but yet 
are lined with cottages, mostly old 
settlers; for it was settled for some 
mile or two up in our early Liberian 
life. Ou the opposite shore, the 
bank rises more abruptly—it ranges 
from ten to twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty feet high in some places. On 
this side, no attempt had been made 
at settlement when we left Monro- 
via, in 1833. 

From all that has been said of the 
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St. Paul’s, in our Colonization prints, || generally lining the river bank.— 
letters from colonists, by thuse whom | Many houses were immediately on 


we have seen, there located, and the 
constant reference to up-the-river in 
Monrovia, we had beer ied to ex- 
pect great changes and improve- 
ment; but, in this case, we are grate | 
ified to say, our expectations fell far 
short of reality. We cannot say that 
the indications of prosperous wealth 
are greater or exceed our anticipa- 
tions; but the evidences of comfort 
and good living do. We think we 
have neverseen a place more charm- 
ing, or where we would sooner 
choose to live and die, than on the 
banks of the St. Paul’s. There is 
very little to be said about it, or 
rather we are unable to convey by 
words, an adequate idea of its charm 
and beauty. One must be acquaint- 
ed with tropical scenery to form any 
just estimate. The river is from 
half to three-fourths of a mile broad ; | 
the current free but not rapid, 
gliding down with a smooth, un- 
ruffled surface, stronger in the cen- | 
tre, eddying under the slight curves 
and projéctures of the shore, al- 
though the course from Millsburg to | 
its mouth is very direct; the water | 


the river, others, and generally the 
larger ones, some distance removed, 
with a lawn in front. Material used, 
brick and wood; we do not recol- 
lect a stone building. Some of the 
brick houses were quite large, square 
buildings, and must have been ex- 
pensive. Most likely, all that the 
individual possessed, or could get 
credit for, was put into the house— 
this is the weak side of the Liberians- 
But, paid for or not, owned or not 
by the occupants, we have never 
seen in any tropical country, so 
many good and comfortable dwell- 
ings in the same distance, or more 
indications of comfort and a full 
supply of the necessaries of life. 
When approaching what is, or 
was, called College Hill, we landed 
and walked over tt, and cannot im- 
agine a spot more suitable for the 
proposed college. From this, we 
passed on to what is termed Clay- 
Ashland, where we made a flying 
visit to many of the emigrants who 
went out in our ship;—poor people! 
they were then undergoing their 
first attack of fever,—heavy toll to 


turbid, especially in the rainy season. | pay for eotering their fatherland. 
As we left Caldwell we began to) We also jamped on shore at the 
pass the farms of emigrants on the | former home of our eld friend Zion 
opposite shore; in fact both sides || 


Harris, the Nimrod of Liberia and 
were lined with farms and gardens, great snake-killer, killed at last in 
alternating with occasional reaches | his own bed by lightning. He had 
of wood, from Caldwell to Millsburg. "a Strong premonition or warning.of 


his approaching death, which he 
expressed to sundry persons. It 
certainly cannot be said, in philo- 
sophical explanation of this, that he 
brought down the lightning upon 
himself. We obtained a brief sketch 
of his death from his devoted wife, 
The farms were generally cultivated, | and on parting, exhorted her to keep 
even to the water's edge, or top of intact Zion’s beautiful farm. She 
the bank—grass, or garden and field | gave assurance that she would do 
vegetables, alternately. The plain- | so, apd that she had engaged a man 
tains and banannas formed a con- to help her in the work—too late, 
spicuous feature in the landscape, we saw, for condolence. 


Having no time to spare, we landed | 
but twice on our way up; and there- | 
fore cannot describe the diflerent 

towns, or even name them. Alli 

appeared to be one continuous set- | 
Uement, and required no naming | 
for our enjoyment or satisfaction. | 
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The ultimate pomt or intended 
terminus of our visit was Richard- 
son’s, the sugar planter, which we 
veached about eleven o'clock, six- 
teen miles from Monrovia; but to 
our regret, learned be was absent, 
having gone down to Monrovia very 
early, probably arriving there betore 
our departure, as we did not meet 
him onthe way. We, however, pa- 
tiently awaited his return, knowing 
that as soon as he learned we were 
of a visit to his place, he would t- 
stantly set out for home. In an 
hour or so we had the pleasure of 
seeing him pulling rapidly up in a 
canoe. Another hour was spent in 
dinner, &c., when we salhed out to 
Jook at his establishment. The house 
3s situated about one hundred yards 
from the river, at some forty feet el- 
evation above it, and is far from be- 
ing of the first class of dwellings: 
the lower part being used for a store 
er trade room; but Richardson’s 
ambition reached beyond having a 
big house Near the landing was a 
large kiln of good brick, one-half of 
which had already been laid in the 
foundation and first story of a capa- 
cious sugar house. Into the latter 
he intended to put a large steam- 
power and sugar mill, already or- 
dered from the United States. He 
had planned a wooden railway from 
the miji to the water’s edge, by 
which he could load and unload 
boats with steam power, intending 
also to use it for sawing and other 
purposes, when not engaged in cane 
grinding. Every thing appeared to 
have been judiciously arranged for 
practical operations on a large scale. 
On proceeding back from the house 
we passed a large garden, well laid 
out, and fenced with a great variety 
of fruit and vegetables under way. 
Farther on, we came to his pasture 
ground, also well fenceg ard feed- 
ing in it were some twenty head of 
fine large cattle, mostly of a cream 


colored, long horned kind, from the 
interior. Going through this, we 
came wpon his field of sugar cane— 
estimated by him to contam an area 
of sixty five or seventy acres. We 
passed entirely through the lot to a 
farm house on an the: 
farther side, in which lived his head 
farmer or manager—if Mr. R. cowld 
be said to have any manager besides 
himself. Here then was before us, 
“under our own eyes and no mistake, 
the ground-work of a large and ex- 
tensive sugar plantation, of large 
inechanical operations, and also of 
a great commercial establishment, 
for Mr. R. carned on a profitable 
trade with the natives from the in- 
terior And by whom, and by what 
means, was all this brought about ? 
Siunply by the energy, ability, indus- 
try and frugality of one man, and 
that too, im three years, and little or 
no caprtal to startupon! Let these 
facts speak trumpet-tongued to the 
confusion of all opponents of Libe- 
ria and Colonization, be they North- 
ern or Southern fanatics, or the dis- 
contented, whining, begping, home- 
sick emigrants, who write home 
begging letters, willing to return to 
bondage for the flesh pots. 

It is well knowa that this man, 
who had done so much for himself, 
for Liberia, and for his race, was 
drowned in the St. Paul’s river, but 
afew months after we paried from 
him, and we repeat what we then 
wrote to a mutual friend, that we 
never so deeply regretied the death 
ofany man. As we spoke of Zion 
Harris’ premonition or anticipation 

,of his decease, we will state a fact 
jin connection with the death of 
| Richardson, even at the risk of be- 
jing considered superstiious, <A 
'week or two afier our return from 
| Liberia, a young lady, who came 
| passenger with us, @ teacher in one 
of the mission schools, was detained 


elevation at 


‘}at our, house over night by a heavy 
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rain. In the morning, at breakfast, 
she remarked, “It ts said that the 
dream of a persou on sleeping ina 
house the first night, will prove true, 
but [ hope mine wil! not, for I dream- 
ed that Mr. Richardson was drown- 
ed in the St. Paul’s River.” Two 
months after, came the news of the 
fact—happening, as nearly as we 


could calculate, about the time of 


the dream. Would it were all a 
dream, and Richardson were now 
managing bis affairs on the St. Paui’s. 

Belore we finished examining and 
admiring the extensive and varied 
improvements of our host, we uo- 
ticed a heavy tornado rising in the 
east, and barely reached the house 
in double quick time, as the deluge 
came down. It did not end witha 
shower, but seemed to set in for a 
heavy rain, continuing for near two 
hours without intermi-sion. Here 
was a pretty fix to be in—two horas 
of a dilemma; to turn out in this 
deluge, even if the Kroomen could 
be bribed to do it, or to stay and ruf 
the risk to myself and companion of 
the African fever We had about 
decided to saturate the system with 
quinine and brandy for one night, 
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and run the risk; when to our great 
joy, about four o'clock it held up, 
and a space ope: ed tor the sky to 
peep through. No time was spent 
in adieus or stirrup caps, we literal- 
ly slid down the wetclayey bank into 
the boat, yet but half bailed out, and 
bid our six afhdetes do their best for 
a guerdon. Truly they did so, for 
never before did we glide so rapidly 
through water, impelled by human 
force, for the distance. Sixieen long 
miles to the cape and then to pass 
the bar, the ravenous bar, or land 
aud cross the beach, *Twas long 
after dark before we spied the cape, 
only distinguishable by the twinkle 
of lights from the dwellings and the 
feeble luminous spot, called light- 
house. 

As our ship’s boat was inside, we 
decided upon a trial of the bar, de- 
termined to return and cross the 
beach if it appeared at all angry, but 
happily all was quiet, and guided 
by the light from the ship tll near 
enough to distinguish her high black 
hull, we soon got alongside, and 
were sipping our much needed tea 
at nine o’clock—having vastly en- 
joyed our trip up-lhe river. 





[From the Macedonian.) 


Hope for Africa. 


A variety of circumstances have 
recently transpired, which excite 
the liveliest hopes in regard to Af- 


rica, Public attention is turned 
toward that country in a manner 
not before known. From many 
quarters, and in many ways, with- 
out concert on the part of those 
taking the lead in the movements 
to which we refer, helping hands 
are stretched out towards the long- 
neglected and long-oppressed tribes 
of that unhappy country. 

The discoveries of Dr. Livingston 
and his visit to kis native land, 
have brought matters as it were to 


a crisis. The attempts which have 
been made in former times to itro- 
duce commerce and civilization 
into the interior, have wot wholly 
failed. Though expedition after 
expedition seemed to have been 
baffled, yet they lefi traces on the 
banks of the great rivers of the ef- 
forts of philawthropic people in 
this country, and private enter- 
prise, starting from these points, 
has carried light and knowledge far 
into the interior, Out of all these 
/arose the contract for a monthly 
mail to the west coast; and lately, 
a second company have started a 
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jine of steamers to trade regularly 
with that region, and with every 
prospect of success. English in- 
fluence has penetrated far inland; 
hence when a large number of the 
Matabdele, near Tete, who mistook 
him for a Portuguese, were closely 
scrutinizing Dr. Livingston, they 
were at last satisfied, and expressed 
their satisfaction in language too 
honorable to us, and two touching 
in itself, to be soon forgotten— 
* You belong to the tribe that loves 
the black man!” 

While this illustrious traveler was 
pursuing his way among regions 
hitherto unknown to Europeans, 
and among peoples of whose exist- 
ence we had no knowledge, a new 
effort to carry intercourse up the 
Niger as far as its confluence with 
the Tchadda, was in contemplation. 
Tt has now been settled, wita the 
concurrent aid of the government. 
Mr. Macgregor Laird, aiready one 
of the foremost in the endeavor to 
eivilize Africa, has engaged to have 
a steamer passing regularly from 
Fernando Po to the confluence of 
the great rivers, and he also runs 
one on his own account besides. 

About four years ago, Mr. Moffat 
sent home a long and deeply in- 
teresting account of his visit to 
Moselakatze, chief over one of the 
largest tribes, oceupying a fine 
country lying north of the Kurra- 
man, on whose banks he was sta- 
tioned. One object of the visit was 
to convey various communications 
and supplies for Dr. Livingston to 
some point on his proposed journey 
to the eastcoast. Muselakatze ap- | 
pointed twenty of his men, with an 
officer, to carry on foot seventeen 
boxes and other packages, to the 
south bank of the Zambese. When | 
the party arrived there with their | 
treasure, they hailed the Makololo | 
on the opposite shore, informed | 
them of the purpose of their visit, | 
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and invited them to take charge of 
what they had brought for ‘the 
Doctor.” Suspecting treachery, the 
Makololo at firstdeclinede In con- 
sequence, the Matabele left the 
supplies on the bank of the river, 
and cevolved upon their suspicious 
neighbors the responsibility of keep- 
ing them safely. The Makololo 
subsequently crossed the Zambese, 
conveyed the packages to an island, 
protected them from the weather, 
and in that state Dr. Livingston 
found them, more than a year afier- 
wards, in perfect safety. Not an 
article was pillaged; and when Dr. 
Livingston arrived, his heart was 
cheered with the beoks, letters, and 
to him, other valuable’ supplies, 
which had so long waited his arrival. 

Most of the missionaries stationed 
on the African coast have cherished 
a deep and anxious desire to carry 
their labors inland; and no one 
can examine any maps of these 
districts,.and compare them with 
those of former days, without being 
struck with the obvious tendency 
of such agencies to penetrate into 
the country behind them. The few 
who have gone somewhat into the 
interior have found a comparatively 
healthy country, open and prairie- 


like, a people far superior in habits 


and knowledge to those who are on 
the coast, where the degrading in- 
fluence of the slave traffic has been 
most felt, and practising many of 
those curious customs, and main- 
taining those peculiar social laws 
which Dr. Livingston found in 
existence among the tribes whom 
he saw. Should God graciously 
vouchsafe his blessing, missions in 
Africa will assume a new character, 
and those already in operation 
there will receive a fresh impetus. 
These missions will soon be second 
to none in importance. The old 
civilization of Africa will be brought 
back, but happily this time not as- 
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sociated with heathenism and idola- 
try, but intimately blended with the 
christian morals and faith, We 
bid these enterprises God speed.— 
The gre@® purpose for which so 
many have toiled in hope, and 
which has surmounted every op- 
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| success. 
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posing obstacle, will be no longer 
regarded as‘vain and fruitless, but 
one rich in the promise of a grand 
Surely light begias to 
dawn on Africa.—Eng. Bap. Miss. 


| Herald. 


Teo be considered by the Peupie of Virginia—Important Decision. 


Tue Supreme Court of Appeals 
in Virginia has decided that a mas- 
ter cannot legally by will give his 
slaves the privilege of electing be- 
tween freedom and slavery. Judge 
Clayton, of the Supreme Court of 
New Kent County, decided in such 
a case that slaves choosing freedom 
and to go out of the State, would be 
free; but the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals reversed its decision, ‘ upon 


the ground that, under the principles 
laid down in the Dred Scott decision, 
the slaves in question being property 
had no legal right of election be- 
in the 


clause of the will to which we have 


tween the two conditions, 


reference. The same judgment has 


been pronounced upon the will of 
the late Mrs. H. H. Coulter, of Fred- 


ericksburg, Va. Says the Journal 


of Commerce— 


«“ The particular clause referred to 
reads as follows: 

«| direct in regard to the balance 
of my negroes, that they shall be | 
manumitied on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1858; and I authorize and re- 
quest my said executors to ascertain 
what fund will be sufficient to pro- . 


vide the usual outfit for and remove | 


said negroes to Liberia; and [ here- | 
by direct my executors to raise said | 


fund, or such an amount as in their 
judgment may be sufficient for that 
purpose, from my said estate, and to 
use the said fuud in removing and 
settling my said servants in Liberia, 
or any other free state or country in 
which they may elect to live—the 
adults selecting for themselves, and 
the parents for their infant children; 
and [ further direct that if any of 
my said servants shall prefer to re- 
iain in Virginia instead of accept- 
ing the foregoing provisions, it is 
my desire that they shall be permit- 
ted by my executors to select among 
my relations their respective owners, 
said election to be made by the 
adults and parents as aforesaid.” 

“ The first part of the provision is 
the key to the wish of the testatrix, 
and this bears on ats face proof that 
she really was desirous of giving 
freedom to her servants. The intent 
is clearly expressed in the first sen- 
tence, and the conclusion is merely 
an after-thought or slight qualifica- 
tion. Yet the Supreme Court held 
that this clause, conferring the night 
of choosing their status, rendered 
the principles of the decision made 


‘in the other case applicable to it; 


and this provision was therefore an- 
nulled. 

“ These are the first cases of the 
kind im Virginia, and we do not 


know that any similar opinion has 


been rendered in any other State. 
The issue in the latter of the above 
cases involves nearly a hundred ne- 
groes. A great number of wills are 
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on record in Virginia in which sim- 

ilar provisions occur, and the pres- 

ent decision must necessarily effect 

hundreds of thousands of dollars | 
worth of slave property:”’ 

This decision will awaken both 
surprise and regret in many minds 
in Virginia. But good will to the 
slaves, to Liberia, and to the African 
race, pervades thousands of hearts 
in Virginia, and masters may be dis- 
posed to view this decision as in- 


The French vessel of war for Liberia. 
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fringing upon their right of making 
such disposal of their slaves (who 


are persons as well as property) as 


their sense of duty may demand. 


Virginians will as soon forget the 


names of their greatest statesmen, 
as their agency in opening Africa to 
civilization and laying upon her 
shores the firm foundation of the 


Republic of Liberia. 


~~ 





The French Vessel of War for Liberia. 


Tue Colonization Herald, of Phil- 
adelphia, states that Gerard Ralston, 
Esq., Consul General of Liberia in 
London, writes under date of June 
llth: 


**] have a letter from Count Wa- 
lewski, of the 4th of June, in which 
he still promises a vessel of war for 


the Republic in lieu of the Hevon- 
dell.” 
This (adds the Herald) will be 


gratifying to the Liberians and their 
friends im this country, and also 
prove that the French Emperor is a- 
man of honor, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the citizens of Liberia 
to his new slave trade. 


The opinion of a distinguished Gentleman of Virginia. 


In a note to the Financial Secre- 
tary, this early and enlightened 
friend of the Society writes: 


* You will have seen that some, 
of our knowing ones, under the fa- 
vor of anti-abolitionism, and the new 
mania to revive the slave trade, 
have pronounced the Colonization 
scheme a failure; providentially, just 
as the late tidings from Liberia afford 


|, settiement 


the brightest prospects in its history. 

“7 congratulate you with all my 
eart, upon the promise of the new 
in the interior—which 
removes what seemed to be an in- 
superable obstacle to the best suc- 
cess upon the coast. In the ab- 
sence of any emigrants for the pres- 
ent, I send a contribution to your 
funds: You wil! receive herewith 
my check for $50.” 





Rev. John M. 


Tae Executor of the will of this | 
excellent man, having alluded to 
the loss sustained by the State of | 
Illinois and the Western Country in 


i : . 
|| an expression of my sincere convic- 
his decease, mentions a bequest left | 


Peck, D. D. 
by him to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society in the following words: 


“‘T bequeath to the American Co- 
onization Society thirty dollars, as 


tion that the removal of the African 
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race from our country to Africa is 
one of the best modes of providing 
for the welfare of that unfortunate 
people and their posterity.” 


Mr. Peck was one of the best 
men and best ministers of our coun- 
try, and in the hearts of thousands, 
at the East and the West, will his 


|memory be cherished with venera- 


Though of the Baptist de- 
nomination, his spirit was catholic 
and noble, and embraced affection- 


tion. 


ately all the disciples of Christ and 
all for whom He died. 


Death of Frederick Bransford, Esq. 


In the recent decease of Frep- 
ERICK Bransrorp, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, Va., this Society mourns the 
loss of a generous and faithful friend. 
We could hardly give too bright a 
coloring to a description of the 
graces which adorned the christian 
character of this gentleman in all 


his relations. A number of his ser- 
vants are now, through his kindness, 
in the process of education in Libe- 
ria, and we learn that in his will he 
has left evidences of the philan- 
thropy and piety which shone out 
so clearly in his life. He still lives 


in the affection of many hearts. 


Decease of a venerable Friend of the Society. 


The Rev. Jacos J. Janeway, D. D., 
died at New Brunswick, N. J., on the 
27th ult., in the 84th year of his age. 

Dr. Janeway has for many years paid 
one hundred dollars annually into the 


treasury of this Society. He‘was constant 
and earnest in his zealous efforts, even in 
old age, to promote the welfare of men and 


the glory of God. 





[From Littell’s Living Age.) 
Lions. 


“If the reader has ever had the | timidity of her sex, slunk away from 
pleasure of playing with a puppy lion he | every one, and answered caresses with 
will comprehend the fascination of such || blows of her litde paws; her brother, 
a favorite in the Arab tents. Thedelight | whom they christened Hubert, had more 
created by such a playfellow is not simply || manly @plomb. He sat quiet, looking 
the delight which any fat joyous puppy, || with some astonishment at all that passed, 

acefully ungraceful, and sublimely care- | but without any savageness. ‘The women 
ess, will excite in all well-constituted | idolized him, and were never tired of 
minds; itis that, and with it the feeling | caressing him. A goat was brought to 
of all the ferocity, power, and grandeur | be his nurse. At first he took no notice 
which lie nascent in this inrocent child — || of her, but no sooner had a few drops of 
This feeling will of course be intensified | milk moistened his lips than he fastened 
by the terror felt for the grown lion ; and, upon her with leonine ardor. The goat 
as that terror is very great among the | had of course to be held down—she by no 
Arabs, we can imagine the interest Gerard || means fancied her illustrious foster-son ! 
excited by bringing into their tents a || But although the lioness had seen her 
lioness of about a month old, no larger | brother take his meals in this way, she 
than an Angora cat, and a lion about a ! could not be seduced to follow his example. 
third larger. The young lady had all e| She was never quiet or happy except 
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when inconcealment. Hubert passed the 
night under Gerard’s burnous as tran- 
quilly as if with his mother ; and indeed 
throughout his career Hubert showed a 
sociability which speaks well for him.— 
His sister died the death of many children 
—teething was fatal to her! Nay, eres 
assures us that teething is a very critic 
affair with young 
carries them there 
surgeons to their little 

Hubert was taken to the camp, where of 
course he became the idol of the regiment, 
always present at parade, and gambolli 
with the men during the idle hours. As 
he grew up his expluits became somewhat 
questionable. He had early strangled 
nurse, the goat. He then showed a pro- 
pensity for sheep, donkeys, and Bedouins, 
which made it necessary for him to be 
chained up, and, finally, having killed a 
horse and dangercusly wounded two men 
(owing to some difference of sentiment) 
he ,was caged. Gerard of course 
tinued to pethim. Every nighthe opened 
tne cage. Hubert sprang out joyously 
and began playing with him at hide and 
seek, embracing him with an ardor which 
was more affectionate than agreeal 
* One night, in high spirits, he embraced 
me so fervently that I should have been 
strangled had they not beat him away 
with their sabre-sheaths. That was the 
last time I cared to play hide-and-seek 
with him. But I must do him the justice 
to say, that in all our struggles he scru- 
pulously avoided using teeth or talons ; he 
was the same to all whom he Iiked, and 
to whom he was really very affectionate 
and gentle.” Hubert was sent to Pans, 
and placed in the Jardin des Plantes, where 
sometime afterwards Gerard went to see 
him. He was lying half asleep. gazing 
with indifference on all the visitors, when 
suddenly he raised his head, his eyes 
dilated, a nervous twitching of the muscles 
of his face and agitation of the tai! showed 
that the sight of the well-known uniform 
had roused him. He recognized the uni- 
form, but had not yet identified his old 
master. His eyes e iverly interrogated 
this vaguely remembered form. Gerard 
approat shed, and, unable to resist his emo- 
tion, thrust his hand into the cage. It 
was a touching moment which followed : 
without taking his eyes from Gerard, he 
applied his nose to the outstretched hand, 
and began to breathe deeply ; with every 
breath his eye became more affectionate, 
and when Gerard said to him, * Well, 
Hubert, my old soldier!’ he made a ter- 
rible bound against the bars of his prison, 
which trembled beneath his weight. ‘My 


and oft 
kindly 
gcums.— 


llonesses, 


off, being no 


lance 


nis 


cone- 


t.— 


friends, alarmed, sprang back, and called 
to meto dothe same. Noble beast! theu 
art terrible, even in thy love! He stood 
up, pressed against the bars, striving to 
break through the obstacle which separated 
us. He was magnificent as he stood 
there roaring with joy and rage. His 
rough tongue licked with joy the hand 
which I abandoned to him, while with 
his enormous paws he tried to draw me 
gently to him. No sooner did any one 
approach the cage than he flew out in 
frightful expressions of anger, which 
changed into calmness and caresses on 
their retreating. I! is impossible for me 

describe how painful our parting was 
that day. ‘Twenty times I was forced to 
return to re-assure him that he would see 
me again, and each time that | moved ont 
of sight he made the place tremble with 
his bounds and cries.’ Poor Hubert! 
this visit, and the long téle-G-tétes of sub- 
sequent visits, made capttvity a little less 
painful to him, bat the effect seemed to be 
injurious onthe whole. He drooped, and 
the keepers attributed it to these visits, 
which perhaps made him languish for the 
camp and his old days of liberty. He 
died, leaving Gerard firmly resolved to_ 
kill as many lions as he could, but to cap- 
ture no more: death in the forest, by a 
rifle, being infinitely preferable to a pul- 
monary disease bred in a prison. 

*¢ Has the lion a power of fascination? 
The Arabs all declare he has, and that 
both men and beasts are forced to follow 
him when once he exercises that power 
over them. The royal aspect and the 
piercing splendor of his tawny eye, to- 
gether with all those associations of terror 
which his presence calis up, may suffice 
to paralyze and fascinate an unhappy 
vicum, although Gerard says, for his 
part, he never telt the slightest inclination 
to follow and exclaim— 

“ Oui, de ta suite, 6 roi, de ta suite, j’en mis.” 


‘¢ For our own parts, we can believe in 
any amount of fascination. We were 
onee embraced by an affectionate young 


| lioness, who put her paws lovingly round 
|our neck, and would have kissed 


our 
cheek, had not that symptom of a bold- 
ness more than maidenly been at once by 
us virtuously repressed. ‘The tascination 
of this tawny maiden, by whose embrace 
we were haunted for a fortmight, was 
equalled by the humiliation we felt on 
another occasion in the presence of the 
forest king. All visitors to the Zoological 
know and admire the noble lion who oc- 
cupies the last den: and most visitors 
have seen his wrath when the keeper ap- 
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proaches the den before the bone he is 
gnawing is thoroughly clean, The sight 
of his wrath and the sound of his growls 
greatly interesting us, and the keeper not 
being at hand to exeite them, we one day 
got over the railing opposite his den, and 
began dancing and hishing before him, in 
a wild and, as we imagined, formidable 
manner. Instead of flashing out in wrath 
and thunder, the lion turned his eye upon 
us, and in utter contempt continued lick- 
ing his leg of beef, perfectly untroubled 
by our hishing, probably asking himself 
the meaning of those incomprehensible 
gesticulations, We felt small. He evi- 
dently did not think us worth even a 
growl; and we were forced to get back 
over the railing, utterly discomfited by the 
quiet dignity of his majesty. 

** However, on this subject of fascina- 
tion, let us hear the story which Gerard 
heard from the Arabs. Some years ago, 
Seghir, the hero of this adventure, was 
denied the hand of his mistress from no 
worse crime than impecuniosi‘y, which has 
cut many a true love-knot, and he thought 
it simpler.to elope with his beloved. He 
did so ; but his path was dangerous, and 
hearmed himself tothe teeth. In this path 
he suddenly espied a lion walking straight 
towards him. The girl shrieked so tear- 
fully that she was heard in the tents, and 
several men rushed out to the rescue.— 
When they arrived, they saw the lion 
slowly walking a few paces i@ front of 
Seghir, on whom his eyes were constantly 
fixed, and leading him thus towards the 
forest. The young girl in vain tried to 
make her lover cease to follow the lion, in 
vain tried to separate herself from him — 
He held her tight and drew her with him, 
saying, ‘Come, O my beloved, our Seig- 
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you use your arms?’ she cried.—* Arms? 


I have none,’ replied the fascinated victim. 
‘ Seigneur, believe her not; she lies; if I 
am armed, I will follow you wherever 
you will.’ At this moment eight or ten 
Arabs came up and fired. As the lion did 
not fall, they took to their heels, With 
one bound the lion crushed Seghir to the 
earth, and teking his head within his 
enormous jaws, crunched it; after which 
he lay down by the side of the young 
girl, placing his paws upon her knees.— 
The Arabs now, finding they were not 
pursued, took courage, reloaded, and re- 
turned. At the moment their guns were 
pointed, he sprang into the midst of them, 
seizing one with his jaws and two with 
his claws, dragging them thus together, 
so that the three formed as it were but 
one mass of flesh ; he pressed them under 
him, and mangled them as he had mangled 
Seghir. Those who had escaped ran 
back to their tents to relate what they 
had witnessed. None dared return; the 
lion carried off the girl into the forest.— 
On the morrow the bodies of the four men 
were found. That of the girl was looked 
for, but they only found her hair, her 
feet, and her clothes. Her ravisher had 
eaten the rest. 

We have said that Gerard declares never 
to have felt the fascinating power of the 
lion in his own person, but in one of his 
adventures he testifies to the fact as regards 
a bull, whom the lion caused to walk slow- 
ly before him to the spot where it should 
please his majesty to devour him. ‘lhe 
lion, on seeing Gerard approach, stopped; 
the bull, ten paces in advance, stopped at 
the sume time. Who will explain this? 

| We dare not attempt it; the more so as 
our limits are already touched.”’ 


neur commands us ; come.’—* Why don’t | 
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Re-orenine or tHe Stave Trave.— 
The idea of throwing open the ports of the 
South to the resumption of the African 
slave trade, under any pretence or guise 
whatever, is scouted by the whole South- 
ern press, as both undesirable and im- 
practicable, The position of the South on 
this question bas been much misrepre- 
sented, both here and in England ;—chiefly 
through the instfumentality of some invet- 
erate joker in the region of ** Pear! River,” 
ambitious to compete with the successful 
author of the Arrowsmith canard. The 
following extracts give full expression to 
the views generally entertained in the slave- 
holding States on this subject—without 


equivocation orreservation. The Charies- 
ton Mercury, which stands in the front 
rank of the slave interest, both for respecta- 
bulity and influence, is very explicit, and 
| its opinions ought to be consicered satis- 
factory. No one will suspect it of being 
|| inimical to the interests it represents. The 
|| Mercury says : 
|| The suspicion that we are in favor of 
the re-opening of the African slave trade 
||by the Federal Government, is equally 
|| groundless. We are not aware that, since 
|the present editor took charge of the Mer- 
jcury, the project of re-opening this trade 
|hee been advocated in a single editorial. 
|Ou the contrary, the Mercury has again 
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and again (and at all times, we believe, 
where it has noticed the subject), declared 
that the thing was utterly impracticable— 
and, being impracticable, it has opposed 
the agitation of the project as a measure 
tending to divide and weaken the South. 
But, then, there are several matters con- 
nected with the suppression of the African 
slave trade, to which we have adverted 
with strong condemnation. We condemn 
our treaty with Great Britain requiring us 
to keep a squadron on the coast of Africa 
to aid her in practising the farce of striving 
to suppress the African slave trade, while 
she is carrying it on under the guise of 
apprentices, to her West Indian Islands ; 
and we agree cordially with our present 
Minister at the British Court, Mr. Dallas, 
that the Government of the United States 
should withdraw our squadron and putan 
end to treaty. We further totally 
disapprove of the United States declaring 
the tmportation of slaves from Africa to be 
piracy—-because, in the first place, it ren- 
ders our vessels at sea amenable to British 
interference ; and, in the second place, it is 
a stigma on every slaveholder in the land. 
If it is a high crime, worthy of death, to 
bring negroes fur sale to the South from 
Africa, it cannot be a very creditable pro- 
ceeding to bring them for the same purpose 
from Georgia or Virginia; and if it is a 
crime to import slaves, it must be a crime 
to hold slaves. We are not content to stand 
in such a disparaging and disgraceful 
position by the laws of the country to 
which we belong. 

The prohibition of the importation of 
slaves from Africa is not, in itself, an im- 
putation of disparagement, because there 
are many reasons and circumstances which 
may jusufy such a prohibition, looking to 
the interest of the slaveholding States them- 
seives. But this law was not passed, nor 
is it continued, for any regard to the 
welfare or interest of the South. Itexists 
on our statute books—an ebullition of 
fanaticism—a brand of moral reprobation 
on the institution of slavery in the South, 
Hence we are in favor of a repeal of the 
law. But whilst advocating the repeal of 
this la w, we have neither, as some others 
have done, condemned nor approved of the 
re-opening of the African slave trade. 
That will stand prohibited, if this law be 
repealed, by heavy penalties in other laws 
of the United States ; and we know that it 
is impossible to repeal these latter. The 
re-opening of the African slave trade is, 
therefore, impracticable in our present 
Union. When it is practicable, and can 


the 


fairly be a question at all, we will be pre- | 
It is a vast | 


pared to express our views. 
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and complicated subject. And until then, 
we deem it a very ordinary exercise of 
prudence or good sense to commit our- 
selves neither for or againstit. Facts and 
circumstances, which no sagacity can now 
foresee, may control the question. We 
leave it with those who shall, at that day, 
have the destinies of the South in their 
hands. But of one thing we are satisfied, 
that the African sleve trade can never be 
wisely and safely re-opened except by 
those who are immediately interested in 
slavery. They, alone, should have the 
power to control and regulate it, as their 
welfare shall require, free from the influence 
and interference of those who are not in- 
terested or are positively hostile to the 
entire institution, 

In these views the Richmond Enquirer, 
another influential Southern journal, fully 
concurs, regarding the project as imprac- 
ticable, and as **tending to divide and 
weaken the South.’? The Charleston 
News of last Monday has the following ; 

Tue “Stave Trape”’ Question IN 
Sovurn Caroriwa.—We believe that an 
uttempt has been studiously made to pro- 
duce without her limits the impression that 
South Carolina has been and is very anx- 
ious to bring about a re-opening of the 
African slave trade. This is an utter de- 
usion, and may as well be dissipated at 
once. The mass of her people have looked 
on with a half amused sang froid at the 
agitation of a scheme, which they regarded 
so impracticable and visionary that they 
did not trouble themselves to declare their 
opinion on it. They passively consented 
to hear what could be said, they would 
probably approve the repeal of the law 
making it piracy, and they might not ob- 
ject to Congress assenting to permit the 
Southwestern and new States to obtain 
more negro labor from abroad. Yet even 
on these points they have uttered no wishes. 
But they never will consent to the introduc- 
tion of wild Africans into their midst, nor 
will they ever take part in their enslavement 
either in or out of the States. Their quiet 
social discussion, as far as we have 
heard it thoughout the State, is decidedly 
adverse to either the policy, interest, 
practicability or morale of such a move- 
ment here. Nine tenths of them sustain, 
and will continue to sustain, Secretary 
Cobb’s late letter and the course of our 
Collector. Has a word of dissent come 
from our political Representatives! The 
Mercury itself disclaims any approval or 
or advocacy of the proposed voyage of 
the Richard Cabden, and avers that it only 
raised a pointoflaw. it declares the whole 
question to be impracticable, and deprecates 
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its agitatien. The Standard sank quietly 
to rest under the indifference, if no cther 
feeling, of the people, and all the ‘‘rap- 
pings’’ of its departed spirit cannot gal- 
vanize the cause, 

The Lancaster (S. C ) Ledger, speaking 
of the effort to import Africans, says: 

**The idea of importing emigrants to 
this country from Africa is simply ridicu- 
lous, and this attempt to evade the laws 
of the United State against the admission 
of either slaves or apprentices from Africa, 
is we think, very properly checked by Mr. 
Cobb. If these efforts are persisted in 
(and it is rumored that Africans have lately 
been brought into several of the Southern 
States) the peace of the country will not 
be of long continuance.”’ 

Sut it is needless to multiply extracts. 
The above are sufficient to indicate the 
actual state of public sentiment at the 
South on this absurd scheme.—Jour.of Com. 

Tue Charleston Courier’s Key West 
correspondent says that Lieut. Pym asserts 
that the reports of outrages on American 
vessels are much exaggerated, and in many 
instances false. The seizure of the Cortes, 
for instance, was the grossest exaggeration, 
The captain of that vessel, when over- 
hauled, threw his flag into the sea and 
declared himself a Spaniard. The con- 
traband articles found aboard proved her 
a slaver, and she was accordingly sold as 
such. 

Tue Cororep Poputation or Boston.— 
One icvem in the Report of the Registrar 
of Boston is the statement of a marked 
decrease in the number of births among 
the colored population for the year 1857 
The number of colored persons in Boston 
a quarter of a century ago, it is thought, 
was considerably larger, in proportion to 
the entire population than at the present 
time. The official statistics of population, 
however, show a small increase for the 
last twelve years. In 1845, the total num- 
ber of colored persons in the city was 
1,842; in 1850, they had increased to 
2,085 ; and in 1855, to 2,220 ; the increase 
from 1850 to 1855 being 78 less than from 
1846 to 1850. 

By the report of the City Registrar, in 
1855, there were 29 births among the 
colored people, or one to 76 55-100 of the 
whole number ; while amongst the whites, 
there was oné birth to 29 78-100 of the 
population, 

In 1856, there was one birth to every 
44 40-100 of the colored population ; of 
whites, one to 27 48-100. In the same 
year, the deaths of colored persons were 


as one to 3] 26-100 ; of whites, one to &3 
88-100, or proportionately less births, and 
more deaths. 

Another interesting fact is the gradual 
concentration of colored people in one 
portion of the city. By the census of 
1855, it appears that nearly 1,300 of the 
2,220 colored persons in the city resided 
in Ward 6, the number in that ward hav- 
ing considerably increased from 1850, 
while in every other ward it had decreased. 
Next to Ward 6, Ward_], in 1855, had 
the largest number of colored persons, 
210; Ward 5 coming next with 194. In 
no other ward was there one hundred. 

There are a number of colored persons 
who have lived in Boston for three-quarters 
of a century and over. One of their 
number, old Mother Boston, in her 
youthful days a slave, is reputed to be 
upwards of one hundred and six years of 
age. In many cases they carry on busi- 
ness for themselves, adhering to it with 
perseverance and probity, and in this way 
have accumulated considerable property. 
They support a number of ministers, and 
generally attend whatever public school 
may be nearest to their residence, the 
special school for their use having been 
done away with several years since. 


Russian Emancivation.—By our latest 
arrival we have details of the arrangements 
for the abolition of Russian serfdom. Three 
successive periods are indicated for the 
completion of the measure, and the serfs 
are to remain attached to the property 
until they have purchased their freedom. 
A report lately presented to the Emperor 
Alexander, contains the following statisti- 
cal returns relative to landed property and 
serfs in Russia. The number of families 

| who are land owners amount to 127,000. 
Out of these 2,000 possess from 1,960 to 
10,000 serfs; 2,000 from 500 to 1,000; 
18,000 from 100 to 500; 30,000 from 21 to 
100; and 75,000 have less than 2]. The 
total number of peasant serfs of the no- 
bility amount to 11,760,000, and those of 
the crown to 9,000,000. There are, there- 
fore, 20,750,000 persons anxiously wait- 
ing for an improvement in their condition. 


Arrnican Propucts.—There were re- 
ceived for inspection at the custom-house 
yesterday morning, one barrel of sugar and 
two barrels of syrup, from the Maryland 
Colony on the west coast of Africa, both 
of which are said to be of good quality. 
It is said that the people of that colony 
will turn their attention to the production 

of sugar and cotton, both of which have 
| been tried with entire success.—Boston Tr. 
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Rev. A. M. Cowan, Agent Kentucky 
Colonization Society.’’ 184 pp. Royal 
octavo. Just published and for sale at 
the office of the ‘* Commonwealth;”’— 
price 75 cents. We will send a copy, 

postage paid, to any one sending us that 
. amount in money or postage stamps. 


Liserta. 

All free persons of color in Kentucky 
intending to go to Liberia in the Coloni- 
zation ship, that is to leave Baltimore for 
Liberia on November Ist, 1858, address 
Rev. A. M. Cowan, agent of the Kentucky 
State Colonization Society, Frankfort, Ky. 

Papers published in Kentucky please 


notice. 





Receipts of the American Colonization Society; 
‘rom the 20th of May to the 20th of June, 1858. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Greenland— Collection in Congre- 
gational Church. . 
MASS ACHUSE Trs. 
Lowell—L. Keese, to constitute 
the Rev. W. H. Alden a lite- 
member 
Sandwich—By Capt. G. Barker— 
Charles Southach and William 
Stetson, each $1 
Provinceton—Collection in Cong. 
Church 
Dorchester—Mrs. M. Brown.. 


CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt: 
Windsor—Col. Jas. Loomis, $20, 
in full to constitute ree a 
life member of the A. C. 
Mrs. D.. Pierson, 3, Dr. Pier’ 
son, A. T. Warner, each $1.. 
Windsor Locks—Collection in the 
Congregational Church 
Waterbury—L. W .Coe, $10, Mrs. 
J. P. Elton, Green Kendrick, 
Miss Susan Bronson, S. M. 
Buckingham, Cash, each $5; 
R. W. Cairns, H. N. Lyman, 
W. R. Hitchcock, Mrs. J. M. 
L. Scovill, each $3; A. Bene- 
dict, C. B. Merriman, W. H. 
Merriman, each $2; Rev. J. L. 
Clark, D. D., Col. Buel, Dr 
Carrington, F. J. Kingsbury, 
each $1; J. R. Ayres, 50 cents. 57 50 
Plymouth—Seth Thomas, jr., $10, 
Seth Thomas, $5, W. E. Mc- 
Kee, $3, S. B. ‘Terry, $1 
Simsbury—H. Belden, $5, 
Tuller, $2 
Unionville—Platner & "Porter. . 


25 00 


2 75) 


19 00 | 
7 00) 


Southport—Fred. Marquand,$30, 
WW. Wakeman, $25, Miss 
Delia Perry, $2....ccceccecs 

Newington—Collection in Con- 
gregational Church: 

Glastenbury—J. B. Williams,$10, 
E. A. Hubbard, Geo.Plummer, 
each $5; David Hubbard, $4, 
Benj. Taylor, $3, Oswin Wells, 
$2, J. S. Wells, $1 


Madison—E. C.8 


Hartford—Eben’r Flower, Sam’! 
Tudor, Cash, W. H. D. Cal- 
lender. Z. Preston, Cash, each 
$5—$30, to constitute Rev. R. 
M. Abercrombie a life member 
of the A. C. 8.; George W. 
Moore, $5 

Fair Haven—From First Cong’! 
Church, in addition.......... 


NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton—Rev. Eli F. Cooley, $3, 
and Mrs. A. Cooley, $2 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Dr. S. A. Edwards, 
Freight and passengers in the 
ship, Voyage C, home.........1,665 68 
Freight and passengers in the 
ship, Voyage D, out..........+.1,865 21 


3,538 89 
VIRGINIA. . 
Salem—T he estate of Mrs.Martha 
Burwell, for 1h Matty her 8 
slaves. 
| Avon—The estate "of Nicholas 
Dettor, for colonizing his 10 


VOB. cece eee eeeseeeewseene 


10 00 


490 00 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

New Berne—Estate of Wiley M. 
Nelson, deceased, for coloniz- 
ing his 32 pe, re 1,989 10 
Birtic Co.—Estate of James L. 
Bryan, for colonizing 8 of his 
GAUGE. ccssin'gs v00nanede+e0 608 


GEORGIA 
Eatonton—A. Cuthbert 
LOUISIANA. 
Jackson—John McKowan, annual. 
donation $100; D. Campbell, 
$10, P. Foley, $5, John Got- 
unger, $5, P_ Pend, sen.. $2.. 
KENTUCKY. 
Princeton—F. W. Urey, Esq.,. 
for colonizing 14 of his slaves. 
OHIO. 
College Corner—Rev. P. Monfort 
«and John Buck, each $5 
By J. C. Stockton, viz: 
Adams’ Mills-—Matinew Scott, an. 
don.$10; J.E.Robinson, $2.50, 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Chas. Mar- 
quand, J, Scou, H. Scott, 8. 
Scott, Miss C. Scott, each $1. 
Dresden—Rev. Mr. McCullough 
and wife, $2.50 each; Rev. Mr. 
Hildreth, O. Dorsey, O. M. 


534 54 


2,523 64 


Dorsey, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. 


Rambo, each $1 

Gambier— President Andrews and 
Hon. F. Wharton, each $5; 
J. 8S. Sawyer, $3, Rev. Mr. 
Black, Rev. Mr. Kellog, Prof. 
H. L. Smith, and Editor of 
Western Episcopalian, each $2; 
Prof. Long, H. D. Lathrop, 
A. G. Scott, and R.S. French, 
each $1 

Mount Vernon—Mrs. C. Bucking- 
ham, $5, Mrs. H. Hartley, 
-° Mrs. E. Page, $2.50, Rev. 

. K. Taylor, $2, Mrs. Gran- 

nis, Miss Grannis, Hon. R. C. 
Hard, Hon. M. H. Mitchell, 
Hon. W. Dunbar. C. Scribner, 
J. W. Savage, E. Wells, G 
B. Arnold, E.S. 8S. Rouse, Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Parkman, and G. 
E McKowan, each $1; and 
Miss Buckingham, 50 cents... 

By Rev. E. G. Nicholson: 

Cincinnati—John Shillito, G. W. 
Burnett, each $25; R. W. Bur- 
nett, $20, Geo. K. Shornberger, 
$15, Mrs. H.C. Grandon, 
thaniel Wright, each $10; Dr. 
Charles L. Avery, O. N. Bush, 
Mrs. J. Wood, C. Butter, 
je, Dr. R. D. Mussey, 8. An- 


drews, each $5..........++. 135 00 


!. Germantown—Geo. 


Receipls. 


—_—— 


Heaster and 
others, to constitute Rev. W. 
8. + aie a life member of A. 
C.s 


Har rison—Mary Rittenhouse. $5, 


N. Leonard, $3, W. Danben- 
hezer, J. Stephens, J. Godly 
C. W. Bruner, W. W. Davi- 
son, each $2; John ecrgg 4 
W. Francis, R. H. Penny, D 
Shrozer, each ) PP ererr 
Miami Town—Mrs. E. H. Taber, 


Martin’s Ferry—Rice & Swartz, 
Martinsville—Jas. A. Turner, H. 


B. Rice, each $3; David Park, 
J. Rider, each $2; H. Frazier, 
Thos. J. Holliday, W. H. 
Orr, John Reyner, H. W. 
Smith, H.R. Van Pelt, each$1. 


Bridgeport—Wm. Alexander, $3, 


D. B. Atkinson, J. A. Gray, 
Branch Bank, Fm $2: H. 
Brewer, Wm. Stewert, T. C. 
Thacker, each $1 

Ripley—J. Bennington, 
bald Ligget, Dr. P. Evans, A. 
J. Stivers, each $5; V. Kerr, 
$2; J. Hemphill, Sarah Boyce, 
R. Crozier, C. Howard, J. Da- 
vidson, A. Beichambers, J. Y. 
Maddox, N. P. Wiles, J. H. 
Sneanker, Joseph Bennington, 
W. M. Armstrong, J. McFad- 
den, Wm. Maddox, G. H. 
Kincaid, J. W. Brafford, C. 
Baird, Jacob Amond, each §1. 

Georgetown—C. P. O’Harra 

Portsmouth—Rev. E. P. Pratt, 
Rev. A. B. See, Rev. Erastus 
Burr, Rev. Stephen M. Mer- 
rel, B. L. Jefferson, J. M. 
Shackleford, P. Kinney, R. 
Bell, George A. Waller, J. L. 
Watkins, Amanda Purcell, 
Wm. J. McDowell, J. J. Ap- 
pler, Thomas McCausley, W. 
Kinney, James Lodwick, M. 
R. Tewksbury, J. L. Hibbs, 
J. V. Robinson, Dr. J. Offucar, 
Uriah Heath, each $5; John 
Ratcliffe, $4, J. Vanmeter, Vin- 
cent Brodbeck, Henry Maule, 
each $3; Capt. B. Kepner, A. 
W. Buskirk, Wm. Newman, 
each $2; C. P. Chandler, T. J. 
Purcell, James Salsbury, O. A. 
Lodwick, J. F. Torrell, Jes. 
Stevenson, Job Ledbetter, Dr. 
G. W. Gibbs, B. F. Cunning- 
ham, Samuel McConnell, J. B. 
Nicholls, T. G. Lloyd, 8. B. 
Drouilleared, Jas. McDowell, 
Hi. Leet, William B. Russel, 
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J. W. Collins, John B. Mer- 
ril, C. Barlow, D. Purcell, W. 
8S. McColm, each $] 
Piqua—George C. Defrees, Wm. 
M. Mendenhall, C. L. Parker, 
H. Clark, W. H. Harbaugh, 
Joshua Warley, Jas. G. Young, 
W.W. Wood & Co., Henry 
Kitchen, each $5; Jonas Ward, 
W. Scott, G. V. Dorsy, Evans 
& Daniel, J. V. Cheevers, H. 
Ewalt, M. Caldwell, F. L. 
Morrow, T. L. P. Defrees, 
each $3; R. W. Shipley, C. 
S. Elhot, Me. King, H. Reiter, 
J. F. McKinney, W. McGar- 
vey, Stephen Johnson, ATS 
Hall, Hart & Gordon, W.C 
Dilis, C. 8. Griggs, V.slanson, 
each $2; Thos. Morton, H.C. 
Landis, Cash, each $1; Cash, 
75 cents 
(Total by Rev. E. G. Nicholson, 
$532.75.) 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton: 
Cleveland—J. F. Coffinburg, M. 
Andrews, Esq., each §5 
Twinsburg—T. A. Carter 
Clyde—Rev. John McKean and 
Rey. Dr. Luce, each $5; and 
others, $6 
(Total by Rev.B.0.Plimpton $23) 
653 00 
MICHIGAN. 
By Rev. B. 0. Plimpton: 
Grass Lake—Wm. H. Pease and 
Micah Porter, each $5 
Detroitt—Dr. White, Robt. Titus, 
Cornelia Hitchcock, each $1; 
Rev. A. Fitch, $5, Elizabeth 
Begole, F. Everett, Wm M. 
Brown, each $1 
St. Clair—R. T 
W. Whiting, $5 
Burmingham—S. Adams 


Martins, $10, 


NEBRASKA TER. 
Omaha City—John Harris, Esq., 5 00 
Total Contributions 9,017 87 
FOR REPOSITORY. 
Massacuuserts.—By Capt. G. 
Barker: Cararlestown—Gideon 
Haynes, to May, ’59, $1, Rev. 
J. Curtis, $2, to Jan. 58. 
Dorchester— Miss Betsey Oliver, 
and Miss Nancy Oliver, - h 
$1, to May, ‘59, Hon. E. 
‘Tileston, to Ja » 58, $3, Fuk 
W. Baker, uly, 58, $3, J 


Tremlet, $5 in full. Provinee- 
town—J. Stone, M. D., Rev. 
B. H. Bosworth, Rev. E. 
Smith, S. A. Paine, M. D., 
Nathan Freeman, Dan’! Small, 
J. L. Lathrop, each $1 to May, 
59. Truro—Thos. Hilliard, 
Dea. Cotton Kinchley, Capt. 
E. Paine, Dea. S. Davis, Wm. 
B. Gooch, M. D., Capt. B. | 
Dyer, each # to May, ’59. 
wenpen 3. . Stone, M. D., 
A, Peake, s. Higgins, s. 
Bakes, each $1 to ] May, ’59. 
Yarmouth Port—A. Otis, $1 to 
May,’59. Hyannis—A. Bater, 
$1 to May, 59. Barnstable— 
Rev. T. P. Daggett, A. Hel- 
way, each $1 to May, °59. 
Sandwich—J. W. Jarvis, $1 to 
May, °59. Wareham—P. F. 
Daggett, M.D., $1 to May,’59. 
Mattapoiseti—Capt.S. Freeman, 
L. Lebaron, each $1 to May, 
59. New Bedford—G. Allen, 
$2, to May, °59, S. Hart, $3, 
to Jan., ’59, L. Bartlett, $5 to 
Jan.’59. Boston—J.McGregor, 
to May, ’59, $1. a 
J. 8. Kelley, to July, 58, $3. 
Harrison Square—W illiam Pope, 
in fall, $3. Milton— William 
Davis, $3 to July, 59, A.Hol- 
lingsworth, to July, ’58, $3. 
Neponsit—0O. Wright, $3, to 
Juiy, °58. Sandwich—C. C. 
Patterson, $3 to. May, 58. 
Middleboro—J. T. Wood, $7, 
in full 
Connecticur. —Waterbury—W. 
R. Hitchcock, to Jan. °58, $1, 
Dr. + Carrington, to Jan. 59, 
$1, E.S. Clark, to Sept.’58,91. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Philadel phia — 
Elijah Brown, for 1858....... 
Vincinia.—_Wheeling—F. W.Bas- 
sett, to May, ’59. $1......... 
Georeta.—.4tlanta—L. Windsor 
Smith, to May, ’59, $1...... 
On1o.— Cincinnati—J. W. Shep- 
pard, to Jan. 1860, $2. Mount 
Vernon—Rev. M. C. Furlong, 
to 1 Mar.’59, $1. _Gambier— 
S. Sawyer, to 1 Nov. °58, $1. 
Twinsburg—T. A. Carter, to 
Aug. ’58, $3. 
Kentucky. = Hesper-—Dr. J. R. 
Bailey, to 1 Jan. ’56, $3...... 


Total Repository........ 96 00 
Total Contribaticns, &c..9,076 47 


7 00 
3 00 


Aggregate Amount... ...§9,172 47 





